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T° do juftice to the character of our immortal bard, his 
biographer muft be animated in a great degree with the 
fame fpirit. In contemplating genius burfting forth in youth, 
dire&ted by judgment through manhood, guatded by inflexible 
integrity in every period of life, and fhining with meridian 
fplendour through the chequered clouds, which oppofed its 
declining beams, the writer mutt be loft in the grandeur of the 
objects prefented to his imagination. He will, like his great 
original, fpurn the prejudices of the times in which he lives: 
equally immovable by the praife or cenfure of contending par- 
ties, he will be anxious only to reprefent his hero in glowing, 
yet in true colours: in defcribing his moral worth, if he might 
feem to common minds to exceed the bounds of juft defcvip- 
tion, he will not forget that his hero was a man, and that 
fome failings might attach to his memory: he will diftinguifh 
well between the error of genius, and the age which gave it 
birth: the exalted features of goodnefs and virtue will be fo 
prominent, that the very enemies of the party, which Milton 
efpoufed, will forget their political refentment, and be con- 
ftrained to love him, who before was only the objec of their 
admiration. To accomplifh a tafk like this, muft exceed the 
wers of common writers, and, if fuperior talents fhould be 
employed, there may be many circumftances to mar their work: 
we néed not therefore be furprifed if Milton thould have been 
hitherto defcribed with a coldnefs of imagination, or a virulence 
of prejudice, which muft equally —— every reader. 
f talents only had been requifite, by whom could Milton’s 
character have been better delineated than by a late celebrated 


~ moral writer? Yet perhaps there cannot be formed a greater 


contraft both in body and mind, between two perfons df equal 
note, than between Johnion and Milton. Milton, among the 
fineft forms to which this country is fuppofed to give birth, 
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fhone pre-eminent : Johnfon wasa huge coloffus, bordering ort 
déformity. Milton’s republican fpirit was tempered by the 
polifthed manners of Italy, equally removed from the levity - 
of France, and the rufticity of its northern neighbours: 
Johnfon was a German boor, inattentive to decorum, and re- 
gardlefs of the feelings, which the infolence of his converfa- 
tion too often excited. Milton was of too active a mind to 
give up many hours to fleep 3 and, carelefs of his diet, was never 
overpowered by any f{pecies of intemperance: the ftrength of 
-Johnfon’s conftitution preferved him frequently from drunken- 
nefs, but he was with difliculty roufed from the bed of floth, 
and in his diet was a glutton. Milton was accuftomed to the 
company and correfpondencé of the great, yet never loft his 
affability with his equals or inferiors: Johnfon’s mind was 
‘elevated by a flight mark of diftin€tion from fuperior rank, and 
he delighted in being the king of inferior wits, and the dic- 
tator of bookfellers. Milton delighted in. retirement, his 
mind was filled with the idcal forms of virtue and tranfcend- 
ent excellence, and his leifure moments were employed in the 
perufal of the beft works of ancient and later times: Johnfon 
‘refufed not the lower frolics of the midnight hour, aimed at 
the charatter of a fcholar, but was content with curfory glances 
and multifarious reading ; and if his compofitions in one of the 
learned languages are above mediocrity, the depth of his 
knowledge in the other is very problematical. The piety 
of Milton; tinged indeed with the fanaticifm of the times, was 
cheerful, animated, and apparent in all his works: Johnfon’s 
religion was of a morofe and melancholy caft, did not enable 
him to overcome the repinings, which might be excufable 
in an inferior mind, ang he lived and died too much of a bigot. 
Milton wasa republican, yet, fo far from detefting kings, was 
happy in beftowing applaufe on thofe, who had been the 
benefactors of mankind: Johnfon was as narrow-minded in _ 
his politics as in his religion, and could not reftrain the im- 
petuofity of his refentment againft any one, who differed 
from him in either of thefe refpects. Milton’s genius burft 
every fhackle, which the’harfhnefs of the language, and the 
{pirit of the times, had forged : inftead of adding to the im- 
provement of ftyle in modern times, Johnfon profefled to 
delight in cloathing a common fentiment in the fplendour of 
words, and in building his fame on an inflated diction. 

From a character thus oppofed to Milton’s, what could be 
otherwife expected, than what every true friend of genius has 
lamented to fee in the biography of the Englifh Poets ? and 
the writer of the life before us is very fenfible of the difficul- 
ties, to which he has been fubjected by the pre-poffeffion of 


the public mind, in the numberlefs mifreprefentations of 
Johnfon. 
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Johnfon. He laments, that the neceffity of correcting much 
afperity againft the firft of poets by fo diftinguifhed a moralift, 
has ¢ frequently obliged him to fpeak rather in the tone of an 
advocate than of a common sg aE We lament with the 


writer, that there fhould have been this occafion given; and 

et he appears to us to have attributed more to the name of 
Johnfon than was requifite, and thus to have {pread a tame- 
nefs over his compofition, which might have been eafily avoid- 
ed. Mr. Hayley feems to have forgotten, that the character 
of Milton has been already vindicated from the illiberal afper- 
fions of Johnfon, and that the remarks of archdeacon Black- 
burne, in the Memoirs of Hollis, afterwards republifhed in a 
{maller form, might have faved him the trouble of engaging in 
fo much controverfy. He moves evidently with fear, is cau- 
tious of offending the partifans of Johnfon, and introduces 
ponerey his remarks by fomecompliment to the great moralift. 

“hat he anfwers properly the afperfions on Milton, we allow; 
yet we with that the fplendour of this work had permitted the in- 
fertion of a few notes, to which the controverfy might have been 
confined, and thus the reader have been left at liberty to enjoy 
without interruption the banquet, that would then have been 
prepared for him by this biographer. 

Our attention is firft carried off from Milton to this contro- 
verfy, by Johnfon’s remark on the fuperiority of fome others 
to our poet in their early compofitions. Upon which our au- 
thor obferves, that 


‘ This is the firft of many remarks replete with detraétion, in 
which an illuftrious author has indulged his fpleen againft Milton in 
a life of the poet, where an ill-fubdued propenfity to cenfure is ever 
combating with a neceflity to commend. The partizans of the 
powerful critic, from a natural partiality to their departed mafter, 
affect to confider his malignity as exifting only in the prejudices of 
thofe who endeavour to counteract his injuftice: A biographer of 
Milton ought therefore to regard it as his indifpenfable duty, to fhow 
how far this malignity is diffufed through a long feries of obferva- 
tions, which affect the reputation both of the poet and the man; 
a duty that muft be painful, in proportion to the fincerity of our 
eftcem for literary genius; fince, different as they were in their prin- 
ciples, their manners, and their writings, both the poet and his cris 
tical biographer are affurediy entitled to the praife of exalted genius; 
perhaps in the republic of letters, there never exifted two writers 
more defervedly diftinguifhed, not only for the energy of their men- 
tal faculties, but for a generous and devout defire to benefit mankind 
by their exertion. Yet it muft be lamented (and by the lovers of 
Milton in particular) that a moralift, who has given us in the Rame 
bler, fuch fublime leffons for the difcipline of the heart and mind, 
fhould be unable to preferve his own from that acrimonious fpirit of 
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detraction, which led him to depreciate, to the utmoft of his power, 
the rare abilities, and perhaps the ftill rarer integrity of Milton. Itmay 
be faid, that the truly eloquent and fplendid encomium, which he 
has beftowed on the great work of the poet, ought to exempt him 
from fuch a charge. The fingular force and beauty of that enco~ 
mium fhall be mentioned in the proper place, and with all the ap- 
plaufe they merit; but here it is juft to recolleét, that the praife of 
the encomiaft is nearly confined to the fentence he paffes as a cri- 
tic; his more diffufive detraétion may be traced in almoft every page 
of the biographer; not to encounter it on its firft appearance, and 
wherever it is vifible and important, would be to fail in that juftice 
and regard towards the charaéter of Milton, which he perhaps of all 
men has moft eminently deferved.’ Pp. x. 


The idle ftory of Milton’s having fuffered corporal punifh- 
ment at college, brings Johnfon again in view, and our au- 
thor alleging, that the lines quoted as a proof upon this occa- 
fion * may fuggeit a very different idea,’ thinks it  moft pro- 
bable, that Milton was threatened indeed with what he con- 
fidered as unmerited and difhonourable punifhment, that his 
manly fpirit difdained to fubmit to it, and he was therefore 
obliged to acquiefce in a fhort exile from college.” ‘The argu- 
ments already before the public convince us, that the ftory 
was hardly worth repeating ; and we cannot reconcile the line, 
* Nec dudum vetiti me laris angit amor,’ with the notion of a 
fhort exile or ruftication. As many different ideas from rufti- 
cation or corporal punifhment may be couched under the lines 
quoted, we are inclined to agree rather with the archdeacon, 
that the impofitions, prefcribed oftentimes in college as punith- 
ments, did not fuit his genius, and that he refers to them, and 
the common routine of college difcipline, rather than to any 
higher purifhment. 

We do not think it neceffary to follow our author in every 
reply tothe malignity of John{on’s criticifms and obfervations : 
we thall obferve only, that nothing feems to have efcaped him, 
and that his remarks are made with judgment and feeling, and 
are fuch as might be expected from the well-deferved fame of 
the writer. Yet we cannot clofe this fubje@t without tran- 
{cribing fome general remarks, which do credit to our author’s 


pen. 


¢ There can hardly be any contemplation more painful than to 
dwell on the virulent exceffes of eminent and good men; yet the 
utility of fuch contemplation may be equal to its pain. =What mild- 


-nefs and eandour fhould it not inftil into ordinary mortals, to obferve 


that even genius and virtue weaken their title to refpe€&t, in propor- 
tion as they recede from that evangelical charity, which fhould influ- 
ence every man in his judgment of another. 
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* The ftrength and the acutenefs of fenfation, which partly con- 
fiitute genius, have a great tendency to produce virulence, if the 
mind is not perpetually on its guard againft that fubtle, infinuating, 
and corrofive paflion, hatred againft all whofe opinions are oppofite 
toour own. Johnfon profeffed in one of his letters to love a good 
hater, and in the Latin correfpondence of Milton, there are words 
that imply a fimilarity-of fentiment; they both thought there might 
be a fanttified bitternefs, to ufe an expreffion of Milton, towards 
political and religious opponents. Yet furely thefe two devout men 
were both wrong, and both in fome degree unchriftian in this prin- 
ciple. To what fingular iniquities of judgment fuch a principle 
may lead, we might “perhaps have had a moft ftriking and a double 
proof, had it been poffible for thefe two energetic writers to exhibit 
alternately a portrait of each other. Milton, adorned with every 
graceful endowment, highly and holily accomplifhed as he was, ap- 
pears, in the dark colouring of Johnfon, a moft unamiable being; 
but could he revifit earth in his mortal charaéer, with a with to 
retaliate, what a picture might be drawn by that fublime and offended 
genius, of the great moralift who has treated him with fuch excefs 
of afperity ! The paffions are powerful colourifts, and marvellous 
adepts in the art of exaggeration; but the portraits executed by love 
(famous as he is for overcharging them) are infinitely more faithful 
to mature, than gloomy fketches from the heavy hand of hatred; a 
paffion riot to be trufted or indulged, even in minds of the higheft 
purity and power; fince hatred, though it may enter the field of 
conteft under the banners of juftice, yet generoufly becomes fo blind 
and outrageous from the heat of contention, as to execute, in the 
name of virtue, the worft purpofes of vice. Hence arifes that {pes 
cies of calumny the moft to be regretted, the calumny lavifhed by 
men of talents and worth en their equals or their fuperiors, whom 
they have rafhly and blindly hated for a difference of opinion. Te 
fach hatred the fervid and oppofite charaéters, who gave rife to this 
ebfervation, were both more inclined perhaps by nature, and by 
habit, than Chriftianity can allow. The freedom of thefe remarks 
on two very great and equally devout, though different writers, may 

offibly offend the partizans of both. In that cafe my confolation 
will be, that I have endeavoured to.fpeak of them with that temper- 
ate though undaunted fincerity, which may {fatisfy the fpirit of 
each in a purer ftate of exiftence.’ P. Cxxiv. 


\ 


Ta give an intereft to the life of Milton, which it has not 
hitherto received, the mode adopted by the marquis of Villa 
in his Life of T’affo, and by the abbé de Sade and Mr. Mafon 

in their Lives of Petrarch and Gray,is praperly recommended 
in the Preface, as capable of being tried on Milton with the 
happieft effect ; and our author has availed himfelf of this mode, 
by weaving into his narrative felections of verfe and profe, 
which make Milton his own biographer, and afford tothe read- 
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er the higheft fpecies of entertainment. In telling us that the 
tranfla ions of Latin and Ita!ian poetry came from the pen of Mr. 
Cowper, our author takes occafion to compliment a name, 
which we hold in the higheft refpect, and, on that account, 
may be permitted to queftion the propriety of calling the at- 
tention of the reader to a living writer. Thus Mr. Hayley 
informs us, that he is indebted to Milton for a friendthip, 
which he regards as honourable in the higheft degree, and 
begs to be indulged in the hope of leaving a lafting memorial 
of it in-thefe pages. He continues: ¢ A book devoted to 
the honour of Milton, may admit, I hope, without impropriety, 
the praifes due to a living author, who is become his poetical 
interpreter ; an office, which the fpirit of the divine bard may 
be gratified in his having aflumed, for afluredly my friend bears 
no common refemblance to his moft iluftrious predeceffor, 
not only in the energy and hallowed ufe of poetical talents, 
but in that beneficent fervour and purity of heart, which en- 
title the great poct to as largea portion of affectionate efteem, 
as he has long poffeffed of admiration.” We are unwi.ling to 
be drawn away thus from the great object on the canvas, and 
we mention it here, becaufe the fame thing occurs in different 
places. Thus, to prove the mufical talents of Milton’s father, 
Dr. Burney is brought forward to bear teftimony under the 
title of the acccomplifhed hittorian of that captivating art.’ 
In another place, Dr. Warton is cailed © that animated and 
benevolent veteran of criticifm.’ Lord Monboddo is ‘a Scot- 
jh criti¢ of great eminence ;’ and in another place the writer de- 
{cends to a more familiar {tyle, and talks of ¢ fome very fpirit- 
ed but injudicious verfes by poor Nat Lee.” We can excufe 
him for informing us, that Romney, the artift, is his friend, 
as this work is to be indebted to him fer a production of his 
pencil; and in another place, we might not blame fome fever- 
ity on Warburton, who is called ‘ that difgufting writer, 
whole critical dictates form a fantaftic medley of arrogance, 
acutenefs, and abfurdity.”? Yet we muft remind our author, 
that, on fetting out, he affured us, that ‘ the great aim of the 
fubfequent account is to exhibit a full and juft idea of 
Milton asa poet anda man,’ and that his end is in a great 
degree fruftrated, when the friendthips or enmities of the 
author are continually interrupting our view of his piture. 
This narrative is divided into three parts; in the firft is 
a concife account of Milton’s family ; and the chief events, 
that are recorded of him to the middle ftage of life, are faith- 
fully and amply delineated. The remarks of our author on 
this period will, we are affured, be gratifying to our readers, 


* We have now attended him to the middle ftage of his life; at 
which 
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which it may not be improper to paufe, and make a few remarks 
on the years that are pafled, and thofe that are yet in profpect. We 
behold him at the age of thirty-two, recalled to England, from a 
foreign excurfion of improvement and delight, by a manly fenfe of : 
what he ewed to his country in a feafon of difficulty and danger. 
His thoughts and conduét on this occafion are the more noble and 
becoming, as all his preceding years had been employed in forming, 
for the moft important purpofes, a firm and lofty mind; and in fur- 
nifhing it abundantly with whatever might be ufeful and honour- 
able to himfelf and others, in the various exigencies and viciffitudes 
both of private and public life. We have traced him through a 
long courfe of infantine, academical, domeftic, and foreign ftudy ; 
we have feen him diftinguifhed by application, docility, and ge- 
nius; uncommonly attached to his inftructors, and moft aimiably 
grateful to his parents: in friendfhip ardent and fteady: in love 
though tender, not intemperate, as a poet fenfible of his rare mental 
endowments, yet peculiarly modeft in regard to his own produce 
tions: enamoured of glory, yet as ready to beftow, as anxious to 
merit praife: in his perfon and manners, fo fafhioned to prepoffefs 
all men in his favour, that even foreigners gave him credit for thofe 
high literary achievements that were to fhed peculiar luftre on his 
latter days, and confidered him already as aman of whom his coun- 
try might be proud.’ Pp. xxxviil. 


The fecond period carries our hero through tempeftuous 
times, and clofes with the event, which put an end to his poli- 
tical career. In this period, he is particularly obnoxious to 
many, from the freedom of his profe writings, and the vehe- 
mence of his ardour in the fupport of that caufe, which he con- 
ceived to be connected with the public good. His conduct is 
properly vindicated in dedicating himfelf to the important tafk 
of education ; the reconciliation with his wife, and his generofity . 
to a family, by which he had been fo much injured, muft in- 
tereft every one in his favour; and his manly defence of the 
liberty of the prefs muft, in all times, ingratiate him with every 
true Englifhman, with every lover of his country. In- 
ftead of the many digreflions in his vindication, we could have 
withed to find here a more interefting account of his private 
life, and the various characters with which he mutt have been 
converfant ; but few allufions are made to the remarkable hif- 
tory of the times, and the public employments, in which he 
was particularly engaged. ‘The whole is fummed up by our 
author in the following manner : 


* In this fortunate efcape from the grafp of triumphant and vin- 
dictive power, Milton may be confidered as terminating his paliti- 
cal life. Commencing with his return from the continent, it had 


extended to a period of twenty years; in three of thefe he had been 
B 4 afflicted 
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affliéted with partial but increafing blindnefs, and in fix he had been 
utterly blind, .~ 

‘ His exertions in this portion of his life have expofed him to 
infinite obloquy ; but his generous and enlightened country, though 
peculiarly inclined at prefent to difcountenance the political prin- 
ciples of Milton, will remember, with becoming equity and pride, 
that the fublimeft,of her poets, though deceived, as he certainly was, 
by extraordinary pretenders to public virtue, and fubject to great 
illufion in his ideas of government, is entitled to the firft of enco- 
miums, the praife of being truly an honeft man; fince it was affur- 
edly his conftant aim to be the fteady, difinterefted adherent and 
encomiaft of truth and juftice : hence we find him continually dif- 
playing thofe internal bleffings, which have been happily called the 
“ clear witneffes of a benign nature, an innocent confcience, and a 
fatisfied underftanding.” 

‘ Such is the imperfection of human exiftence, that miftaken 
notions and principles are perfeétly compatible with elevation, inte- 
grity, and fatisfaétion of mind, The writer muft be a flave of pre- 
judice, or a fycophant of power, who would reprefent Milton as 
deficient in any of thefe noble endowments. Even Addifon feems 
to lofe his rare Chriftian candour, and Hume his philofophical pre- 
cifion, when thefe two celebrated, though very different authors, 
{peak harfhly of Milton’s political character, without paying a dué 
acknowledgment to the rectitude of his heart. 

* I truft the probity of a very ardent but uncorrupted enthufiaft 
is, in fome meafure, vindicated in the courfe of thefe pages ; happy 
if they promote the completion of his own manly wifh, to be per- 
feétly known; if they imprefs.a juft and candid eftimate of his merits 
and miftakes on the temperate mind of his country.’ p. Ixxxvi. 


The laft period of his life was embittered with calamity: and 
a paflage from 4 chorus in the Samfon Agoniftes is properly 
quoted, as alluding to his own fufferings, and thofe of his 
party. The lot of Milton, we are told, had a remarkable 
coincidence with that of Samfon, in three points, “ 1 ft, (but we 
fhould regard this as the moft inconfiderable article of refeme 
blance) he had been tormented by a beautiful, but difaffec- 
tionate and difobedient wife: 2ndly, he had been the great 
champion of his country, and as fuch, the idol of public ad- 
miration: laftly, he had fallen from that height of unrivalled 
glory, and had experienced ‘the moft humiliating reverfe of for- 


tune, 


His foes’ derifion, captive, poor, and blind.” 


The imputations, thrown out againft him by his enemies 
for morofenefs in this period of Jife, are clearly fhewn to have 
been without foundation: and if his firft entrance into the 

thy marriage 
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marriage {tate was embittered by the conduct of his wife, and 
fubfequent ill treatment from his daughters, we rejoice that 
he was happier in the two fucceeding attempts: if we are in- 
debted to the tranquillity of his connubial life, as our author 
fuppofes, we might join with him in his refle&tion, that ‘ if 
matrimony has annihilated many a literary defign, let it be 
remembered to its honour, that it probably gave birth to the 
brighteft offspring of literature.’ The honour of matrimony 
needs not even this fupport: for, if we allow, that it may 
fometimes have deftroyed a literary defign, the projects of au- 
thors have fuffered more from celibacy; and, if we confider 
the efforts of men, either in our own or former times, where 
celibacy has not been enjoined to fome certain ftates, we fhalk 
find that the palm is due, not to folitary, but focial life. 

Many excellent reflections are made in this part on the chae 
racter of Milton. We hall fele&ta few. : 


* Enthufiafm (fays our author) was the characteriftic of his mind ; 
in politics it made him fometimes too generoufly credulous, and fome- 
times too rigoroufly decifive; but in poetry it exalted him to fuch a 
degree of excellence as no man has hitherto furpaffed; nor is it pro- 
bable that in this province he will ever be excelled; for although in 
all the arts there are undoubtedly points of perfeétion much higher 
than any mortal has yet attained, ftill it requires fuch a coincidence of 
fo many advantages, depending on the influence both of nature and of 
deftiny, to raife a great artift of any kind, that the world has but little 
reafon to expect produétions of poetical genius fuperior to the Para- 
dife Loft. There was a bold, yet hia, originality of concepticn 
which characterifed the mental powers of Milton, and give him the 
higheft claim to diftinétion: we are not only indebted to him for hav- 
ing extended and ennobled the province of epic poetry, but he hes 
another title to our regard, as the founder of that recent and enchant- 
ing Englifh art which has embellifhed our country, and, to {peak the 
glowing language of a living bard very eloquent in its praife, 


“ Made Albion {mile 
One ample theatre of fylvan grace.” P. cxviii. 





His mode of life will furprife many of our readers. 


* His ftudious habits are thus defcribed by his acquaintance, 
Aubrey, and others, who collected their account from his widow: 
he rofe at four in the fummer, at five in the winter, and regularly 
began the day by hearing a chapter of the Hebrew bible; it was 
read to him by a man, who, after this duty, left him to meditation 
for fome hours, and returning at feven, either read or wrote for him 
till twelve. He then allowed himfelf an hour for exercife, which 
was ufually walking; and when he grew blind, the occafional refource 
of a fwing: after an early and temperate dinner, he commcn y al- 
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lotted fome time to mufic, his favourite amufement; and his own 
mufical talents happily furnifhed him witha pleafing relaxation from 
his feverer purfuits ; he was able to vary his inftrument, as he played 
both on the bafs-viol and the organ, with the advantage of an agree- 
able voice, which his father had probably taught him to cultivate 
in his youth. 

* This regular cuftom of the great poet, to indulge himfelf in 
mufical relaxation after food, has been recently praifed as favourable 
to mental exertion (in producing all the good effects of fleep, and 
none of its difadvantages) by an illuftrions f{cholar, who, like 
Milton, unites the paflion and the talent of poetry, to habits of in- 
tenfe and diverfified application. Sir William Jones, in the third 
volume of Afiatic Refearches, has recommended, from his own 
experience, this pra¢tice of Milton; who from mufic returned to 
ftudy ; at eight he took a light fupper, and at nine retired to bed.’ r.cxx, 


His religious affections will be pleafing to every Chriftian. 

* There is one characteriftic in Milton, which ought to be con- 
fidered as the chief fource and fuupport of his talents, his happinefs, 
and his fame; I mean his early and perpetual attachment to reli- 
gion, It mutt gratify every Chriftian to reflect, that the man of 
our country moit eminent for energy of mind, for intenfenefs of 
application, and for franknefs and intrepidity in atorting whatever 
he believed to be the caufe of truth, was fo confirmedly devoted to 
Chriftianity, that he feems to have made the Bible not only the rule 
of his conduct, but the prime director of his genius; his poetry 
flowed from the Scripts, as if his unparalleled poctical powers had 
been exprefsly given him by Heaven, for the purpofe of imparting 
to religion fach "lufire, as the moft fplendid of human faculties could 
beftow. And, as in the Paradife Left, the poet feems to emulate 
the fublimity of Mofes and the Prophets, it appears to have been 
his wifh, in the Paradife Regain’d, to copy the {weetnefs and fim- 
plicity of the milder Evangelitts.’ p. cxxv. 

We thall conclude our extracts with the comparifon drawn 
between the moral and poetical chara€ter of Milton. 


¢ There is a firiking refemblance between the poetical and the 
moral character of Milten ; they were both the refult of the fineft 
difpofitions for the attainment of excellence that nature could be- 
ftow, and of all the advantages that ardour and perfeverance in 
ftudy and difcipline could add, in a long courfe of years, to the 
beneficent prodigality of nature; even in infancy he difcovered a 
paffion for glory; in youth he was attached to temperance; and 
arriving at manhood, he formed the magnanimous defign of build- 
ing a lofty name upon the moit folid and fecure foundation : 
“ He all his findy bent 
To worthip God aright, and know his works 
Not hid; nor thofe things laf, that might preferve 
Freedom and peace to men.” 
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¢ In anoble confcioufnefs of his powers and intentions, he was 
not afraid to give, in his early life, a moft fingular promife to his 
country, of producing fuch future works as might redound to her 
glory ; and though fuch perfonal calamities fell upon hii, as might 
fairly have abfolved him from that engagement, yet nevér was any 
promife more magnificently fulfilled. Seneca has confidered a man 
of refolution, ftruggling with adverfity, as a fpectacle worthy of 
God; our refolute countryman not only ftruggled with adverfity, 
but, under a peculiar load of complicated calamities, he accom- 
plifhed thofe works, that are juftly reckoned among the nobieit off- 
{pring of human genius. In this point of view, with what pathetic 
grandeur is the poet invefted! In contemplating the variety of his 
fufferings, and his various mental achievements, we may declare, 
without any extravagance of praife, that, although fublimity is the 
predominant charaéteriftic of Milton’s poem, his owa_perfonal cha- 
racter is ftill more fublime.” ». cxxix. 


The copious extracts, which we have made, might pre- 
clude the-neceflity of faying any thing on the ftyle of this 
work. It is,in general,eafy, flowery, yet perfpicuous. We are 
entertained wich the narrative; but our feelings are not ex- 
cited by any attempt at the pathetic or the fublime. From 
the fubject prefented to us, we expected to have been more 
interefted by the defcription : but as the writer’s attention was fre- 
quently taken off by the praife orcenfure of otherauthors, and the 
beauty of the page probably did not admit of the infertionof a 
note, we were continually drawn away by fubjects, compa- 
ratively {peaking, of inferior importance. When this narra- 
tive is printed in a {mailer form, it is probable, that the writer 
will take advantage of the ufuai mode of notes and an_appen- 
dix ; but we muit confefs, that we have our fears of his bein 
animated with the whole of that fpirit, which we with to dil- 
cover in the biographer of Milton. 

It is now time to fpeak of the work at large. The paper 
and the type are fplendid, and the engravings of Milton, at 
different perious of his life, are worthy of the magnificence of 
the times, and the plan of the editor. But it is not fufficient 
that the beit paper and the beft types are employed: if cor- 
rectnefs is wanting, the defect is rendered more glaring by the 
greater {plendour of the work; and nota fingle error fhould 
be permitted to creep into a page, on which the whole art of 
the manufa€turer and the printer has beenexhaufted. Yetin one 
place the beautiful lines of Milton, on his Abfence from Cam- 
bridge, are difgraced by a-word, which deftroys the quantity 
of the verfe, and mars the beauty of the paflage. Thus we 
read, 


am xuuc arundiferum mihi cura revifere Camum. 


whereas the poct tells us juft the contrary, that he does not 
wilh 
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with to revifit the banks of the Cam. In another place, p, 
uxxiv, we have poteris for poterit, and e for et. 

In a common work thefe errors of the prefs would not be 
of much confequence, and might be corrected in the lift of 
errata; but in fo fplendid a page, they obtrude too much on 
the eye, and excite a fufpicion of want of fufficient attention 
to the moft important part of publication. We would not 
by any means infinuate, that this is the cafe in the prefent 
work : for as the generality of our readers are not likely to be- 
come purchafers of fuch coftly publications, a very accurate 
inveftigation of the text would be in us rather a work of fuper- 
erogation. Perhaps the edjtor would do well to cancel ed 
page, in which an error is difcuvered, and to prefent the dif- 
coverer with a copy of the work for his pains. 

The fix firft books of the Paradife Loft are contained in the 
remaining part of the volume. Ai flight account of Milton 
might have been given in half a dozen pages, fufficient as a 

eface to his poetical works, and then the whole. of Paradife 
Pott would have made an elegant folio: but we do not fee the 
propriety of encumbering a work of this kind with fo long a 
preface, efpecially as the profe writings of Milton are not ta 
make, and indeed could not with propriety be admitted tq 
make, a part of fo fplendid an undertaking. 

. Prefixed to each book is an engraving, the fubject of which 
js taken from fome fcene in the book, confidered as fit for the 
exertions of the artift. In the firft, Satan and his friend Beel- 
zebub are reprefented ftanding on ‘ the beach of the inflamed 
fea:’ but we cannot defcry the immenfe fhield defcribed by 
the poct. 


‘ The fpear, to equal which, the talleft ping 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mait 
Of fome great admiral, were but a wand,’ 


looks very much like a conftable’s ftaff ; and we are terribly 
afraid that the drapery of both heroes fhould be finged, even 
by the fmall fire which the painter has thought fufhcient for 
the infernal regions. For the fecond book, Sin is defcribed 
as a moft beautiful woman, juft {pringing from the head of 
Satan. The idea of the poet was borrowed, and is bad: and 
if the firft origin of a finful thought in the angelic mind might 
be defcribed poetically under fuch a figure, it becomes ludi- 
crous when prefented vifib'y before'us. The figure of Sin is 
elegantly defigned ; but we cannot he!p fmiling at poor Satan’s 
uneafy tenfations. ‘Che afcent of our Saviour into heaven is 
the defign for the third book. He is reprefented above the 
clouds, with myriads ot ange!s around him in the act of ado- 
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sation, while light beams down from the refidence of the Moft 
High, and rays of glory emanate from Chrift. Delicacy occa- 
fions a particular pofition of the right leg, whichis very inju- 
rious to the defign : and as the damned could have drapery, we 
fee no reafon why it fhould have been denied in this place. 
But, in fact, the fubje& is above the artift’s power. Had he - 
confined himfelf only to the afcent from the mount in Galilee, 
he might have exerted himfelf to advantage : but to enter into 
the heaven of heavens, and reprefent to mortal eyes etherial 
glory, the fubject, = frequently attempted by the moft 
eminent artifts, is a proof rather of their ambition than a know- 
ledge of the art. Before the fourth book, Satan alarmed, 


* Colle¢ting all his might, dilated ftood, 
Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremov’d ; 

His ftature reach’d the fky, and on his creft 
Sat horror plumed, nor wanted in his grafp 
What feem’d both {pear and fhield.’ 


Here we have indeed the fhield, and the conftable’s ftaff as 
before; but we fee no horror on the creft, nor any troops of 
angels encompafling him around. He is a mighty mafs, but 
does not appear like an archangel ruined. In the fifth book 
we are brought into the material world, and our firft parents 
are reprefented in Paradife, Adam hanging over his beloved 
fpoufe enamoured; but we do not difcover the trouble fufh- 
ciently of Eve in her fleep ; and her figure in this difcompo- 
{ure does not appear to fuch advantage as that of Sin in ftart- 
ing from the head which gave it birth, We again leave this 
lower world in the fixth book, and the painter attempts to re- 
prefent the poet’s idea of God the Son, armed with thunder, 
pouring down vengeance on his enemies. It is in vain to waite 
criticifm on a fubje&t, in which the futility of the artift’s at- 
tempt muft be evident to the moft untutored mind. 

Upon the whole we may fay, that the defign of honouring 
the works of our firft poet with the beft ornaments from the 
arts, is worthy of the editors: they have exercifed their part 
well, as far as relates to paper and type; we have noticed 
fome incorre¢tnefs in the prefs; we think the narrative of the 
life might well have been {pared ; and the artift might have 
chofen better fubjects for his painting. 





4 Dilfertation upon the Philofophy of Light, Heat, and Fire. 
In Seven Parts. By Fames Hutton, M. D. and F.R.S E. 
8vo. 65. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1794. 


D?: Hutton informs us, that when he began this Differta- 
tion, he had only in view to reprefent, to the Royal So- 
ciety cf Edinburgh, the importance of examining ftrictly thofe 
unex- 
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mnexpected phenomena, which had occurred in the accurate 
experiments of M. de Sauffure and M. Pictet: but that, in 
purfuing the fubjects of heat and cold, that of fire, or the 
phenomena of burning bodies, naturally occurred, and he 
was thus led in the purfuit of one objeét to the examination 
of another. The experiments to which he alludes, relate to 
a ftriking faét, viz. that bodies heated far below the point of 
incandefcence, or that at which they can be obferved to emit 
light, eradiate a certain fluid, which, when received in a con- 
cave mirror, may be concentrated in the focus, fo as to acquire 
a great power in exciting heat. This fluid was fuppofed by 
thofe philofophers to be no other than the matter of heat exift- 
ing in a feparate ftate, and which they fuppofe to be conftantly 
eradiating from hotter into colder bodies. In confidering 
thefe experiments, our author endeavours to diftinguifh light 
and heat front each other, and to mark what properly belongs 
toeach. Light, he fays, has nopower to impart either fluid- 
“ity or diftenfion to bodies; and heat cannot be eradiated or 
move from bodies as light does, either by reflexion or tranf- 
miffion. He alfo infilts that light, befides being compofed of 
different {pecies with refpeé to colour, contains alfo fpecies 
which have different powers, or powers of very different inten- 
fities, both for the procuring of vifion, and exciting heat in 
bodies; and that there is thus to be diftinguifhed a fpecies of 
light, which may be termed invifible, as having little or no 
power of giving vifion, although it has a fenfible effect in heat- 
ing bodies. On thefe principles he reafons againft the fuppo- 
fition of refieéted heat as very unphilofophical, and attributes 
the concentrated influence of bodies heated below incandef- 
cence, not to an emanation of heat, but of that {pecies of 
light which is, with refpect to our organs, invifible. 


‘ A body, heated to the extreme of incandefcence, gives out light 
in which the white or compound fpecies prevails; but, as the inten- 
fity of the heat diminithes, the light gradually becomes of the red 
{pecies. Therefore, according to our principles, a body, in pro- 
portion as it is heated intenfely, radiates light which affects the fenfe 
more, and heats bodies lefs; whereas, in proportion as that heat of 
incandefcence is diminifhed, light is eradiated which affeéts the 
fenfe of vifion little, and heats bodies much.’ pP. 42. 


The following experiment of M. Piétet is fuppofed to 
favour our author’s hypothefis. 


* Here we have, in my opinion, no lefs than an experimentum 
erucis ; for, if we fhall find the affections of light and heat for bo- 
dies as diftin@ly different as are their laws of motion, and that the 
affection of this irradiated influence is that of light, then this invi- 
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fible fubftance, moving according to the laws of light, and having 
its eleétive affeétions fimilar, could not in reafon be mifunderftood, 
but muft be confidered, in relation at leaft to bodies, as light, al- 
though in relation to our fenfe it may be imyifible. But fuch is the 
power of a fy{tematic prepoffeflion, that M. Pictet, who has made 
this experimentum crucis with great precifion, has entirely overlooked 
the important conclufion of this argument. I fhall now give a view 
of that experiment. 

‘ In repeating M. de Sauffure’s experiment, M. Pictet conceived 
the defign 6f trying what effeét the colour of bodies might have, 
when expofed to that influence which he confidered as irradiated 
heat. For this purpofe, he fmoked the bulb of the thermometer to» 
be placed in the converging focus of the experiment. He then found 
that the thermometer was heated fooner, and rofe higher, by the 
concentrated influence, than when the bulb was bright. 

* Here is an evidence of the moft convincing nature; for, while 
it homologates this irradiated fubftance or modification of matter with 
that of Jigkt, it alfo excludes it from being any fpecies of heat. In 
order to fee this, we have but to confider, that here is a thermome- 
ter coated with a fubf{tance which admits or abforbs light powerfully, 
but which tranfimits or conduéts heat extremely ill, or fléwly; con- 
fequently, expofed to the irradiated fubftance, the blackened ther- 
mometer fhould be affected more or heated fooner, if the irradiation 
from the warm body is light; whereas, if this irradiated influence is 
heat, the coated thermometer fhould be heated flower. Thus, the 
experintent is decifive; and the propofition is fully proved, if we 
have reafoned right.’ P. so. 


M. Pictet made another experiment, ‘feemingly with great 
accuracy, the refult of which is at firft view very aftonifhing. 
He employed two concave mirrors, placed at the diftance of 
ten feet and an half, and in one of the foci placed a very fen- 
fible thermometer. In the other focus he then placed a ma- 
trafs conta’ sing ice, upon which the thermometer immediately 
funk. This fcemed to indicate theera‘jation of fomething like 
pofitive cold, and occafioned much fpecc tion. M. Pictet, having 
unexpectedly found an apparent reflexion of cold, fets about re- 
conciling this ap pearance with his theory of refleted heat. He 
proceeds upon the principle, that in achamber where all the bodies 
arein an equilibrium of heat, there is noirradiation; but that.as 

* foon as there fhall be i: niroduce da body of a colder te >mperaturey 
there wiil then be eftablifhed aa irradiation of heat, till the equi- 
librium be reftored. In applying this principle, he confiders 
the thermometer as the radiating or warm body, and the ma- 
trafs with {now the cold body, which is to receive the irradi- 
ated heat; and he conceives the mirrors to be the means by 
which the irradiated heat is conveyed from one body to the 
other. if a matrafs containing boiling w eer is fubftituted for 

that 
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- that containing fnow, the thermometer rifes ; and this is a fimi= 
lar effect, except that the heat now paffes in the oppofite di- 
rection. Dr. Hutton objects to the explanation of M. Piéet 
in the following manner: ‘ 


‘ Firft, he (M. Piétet) fuppofes heat to be radiated from the warm 
in body the manner of light, a fuppofition which is contrary to the rule 
of the diffufion of heat, and the retention of that particular modifica- 
tion of the folar fubftance in bodies. Secondly; he muft fuppofe 
the irradiated heat to be reflected from the furface of the firft mir- 
ror; here again is an idea contrary to our experience; for, inftead 
of being reflected from the metallic body, if it is heat, it fhould be 
moft powerfully abforbed by it. Thirdly, the irradiated heat muft 
pafs by the cold body, be reflected again from the fecond mirror, 
and be concentrated in a focus; and thefe are fuppofitions direétly 
oppofite-to all that we have learned with regard to the laws of heat. 

* But this is not all, for, this explanation, which M. Piétet has 
given, requires another fuppofition to be made, a fuppofition ana- 
logous to what we have juft now propofed with regard to the emif- 
fion of invifible light: this is, that the cold of the one body, in the 
center of reception, fhall be a condition for the emiffion of heat from 
the body in the center of eradiation, when otherwife that body would 


have emitted none.’ Pp. 76. 


The chief points in which Dr. Hutton's explanation differs 
from that of M. Pictet feem to be the following: Firft, that 
it is not heat but light which is eradiated. Secondly, that 
equality of temperature does not puta {top to eradiation, which 
always proceeds in proportion to the degree of heat. Thirdly, 
that a thermometer placed in the focus of a concave mirror 
receives more than its fhare of the eradiated light, and that its 
temperature is confequently fomewliat raifed above that of fur- 
rounding objets. And fourthly, that by placing a matrafs of 
ice in the other focus, you lefien the fupply of eradiated light 
to the thermometer, fince from a cold body there is lefs era- 
diation, and the theridé meter confequently finks till it agquires 
more nearly the.common temperature of the chamber.” 

Our author, not difcouraged by the bad fuccefs of other 
writers on the fame fide of the queftion, attempts ,to refcue 
the phlogiftic doctrine from the negleét into which it feems to 
be rapidly falling. He admits, however, the experiments of M. 
Lavoifier, but thinks that at the fame time that the bafe of vital 
air becomes fixed in the burning body, phlogifton, which he 
conceives to ‘be the fame as light or the folar fubftance, is 
emitted from it. With refpec to his reafonings in favour of 
the phloyiftic do&trine, however laboured, and fometimes in- 

enious, they do not appear to us by any means fatisfactory. 


t is ftated, however, on the authority of fome experiments 
made 
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made by Dr. Deimin and his coadjutors (Recherches Phyfico- 
Chemiques) that fulphur may be burned with fome of the 
metals, without the prefence of either vital or atmofpheric air. 
Were this fact fully proved, we muft admit that it would be 
_a ftumbling block in the way of the antiphlogiftic philofophers, 
while it muft bring back many deferters from the phlogiftic 
ftandard. But as the experiments on which this aflertion is 
founded are not detailed, we think it very fair to doubt of 
their accuracy. 

' The latter part of the work contains many curious obferva- 
tions, which we do not extract, as they would not appear to 
advantage when feparated from the context. There prevails 
an air of abftrufenefs through the whole work; but this is per- 
haps almoft infeparable from the abftraét nature of the difcuf- 
fions into which the author has entered. We cannot help 
lamenting that Dr. Hutton has not profecuted his inquiries by 
experiment, which he fays it is his intention to do as foon as 
he can procure the neceflary apparatus. In the mean fime, 
we think that this work will afford many ufeful hints to thofe 
who are inclined to purfue this interefting fubjeé on the ex- 


perimental plan. 





Tragediarum Dele&us: Hercules Furens, Alceftis, Euripidee : 
Trachinie, Sophoclea, &&c. in Scholarum Ujum: Edidit et 
Lllufiravit Gilbertus Wakefield, 4. B. 2 Vols. 8vo. 165. 


Boards. Egerton. 1794. 


WE do not think it necefflary, in announcing the prefent 
volumes, to lay before the public any remarks on the 
merits of the three tragedians, /Efchylus, Euripides, and Sopho- 
cies, on the labours of the commentators who have edited them, 
or on the ingenuity and learning of Mr. Wakefield, who has 
favoured us with the prefent publication : thefe would be hack- 
neyed fubjects to thofe readers to whom we addrefs ourfelves. 
All we thall attempt in the prefent article is to lay before our 
readers a plain account of what they are to expect in this 
Tragoediarum Delectus; leaving ourfelves at liberty .to make 
fuch remarks, on a future opportunity, as may feem proper. 
The firft of thefe volumes contains three tragedies, two of 
which are taken from Euripides, the Hercules Furens, and 
the Alceftis; the other, the Trachinie, from Sophocles. 
Thefe tragedies comprehend the whole hiftory of Hercules: 
and Mr. Wakefield tells us, that as his labours have been prin- 
cipally directed to the accommodation of youth, he has taken 
pains to feleét fuch plays as were lefs known in fchools ; hoping, 
at leaft, by this mean to claim the praife of novelty. 
C.R, N. Arr. (XIV.) Ady, 1705. Cc How- 
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However we determine concerning the perfon of Hercules, 
the hiftory is the moit popular, and the moft interefting to 
youth, of any that is exhibited in the page of ancient ftory- 
4n Diodorus Siculus,mention is made of three perfons who bore 
this name ; in Cicero, of fix 3.and in other writers, we have fo- 
many perfons under the name of Hercules, and fo many ex- 
ploits afligned to them, that we think it fafe to-fay, the h- 
bours of all are united in the renowned fon of Jupiter and 
Alcmena. The life, the exploits, the misfortunes, and tra- 
gical death of this fabulous hero, exercifed the genius of fome 


of the fineft writers of antiquity, and gave birth to fome of the 


mott elegant productions of the tragic mufe. 

Mr. Wakefield tells us, that the Hercules Furens of Euri- 
pides ranks among the firft preduCtions of that diftinguifhed 
tragedian, who, for his fkill in exciting the tender paflions, 
has been called the § Bard of Pity.’ This tragedy, however, 
is more calculated to excite emotions of terror than of pity. 

The fecond tragedy in this volume is that of the Alceftis, 
which is more ca!culated to awaken the tender fenfations, unit- 
ing fulnefs of eloquence, dignity of fentiment, and delicacy 
of paifion. 

‘The ‘Trachiniz of Sophocles clofes the volume, and affords 
the reader an opportunity of comparing together the merits of 
Euripides and Sophocles. The latter play Mr. Wakefield 
ealls, opus abfolutilimum, et, meo faltem judicio, decus Ce- 
eropix cothurne. 

‘The fecond volume contains the Ion of Euripides,- the Phi- 
Toctetes of Sophocles, and the Eumenides of At{chylus. We 
have Only to fay, at prefent, that we think thefe volumes weil 
fuited to the ufe of public fchools, and fhall make a few rc 
marks on them in a future Review. 

(To be continued.) 


The Scholar armed againft the Errors of the Time. Or, a Coil 
leflion of Tractson the Principles and Evidences of Chriftianitys 
the Conflitution of the Church, and the Authority of Civil 
Government. The whole intended for the Information and 
MF fiance of Young Students in our Schools and Univerfities ; 
and publifbed by a Society for the Refcrmation of Principles. 
2 Vols. 8x0. 225. Beards. Rivingtons. 795. 





PHE bifkop of Llandaff publifhed, a few years ago, a col- 
lection of tracts to afhft the clergy, efpeciaily the younger 
ftudapts; in the aequifiticn of theological knowledge: and it 
mutt be allowed, that if im that collection one or two tra€ts 
suight be fuperieded by fome others of greater worth, the work, 
upom 
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‘upon the whole, is calculated to render effential fervice to 
every one who wifhes to be well-grounded in religious know- 
ledge, and is highly creditable to the Jearned and refpe€table 
editor. ‘The prefent collection is, publifhed by a Society for 
the Reformation of Principles, and has in view the counteract- 
ing of fome erroneous principles, which are fuppofed to be 
daily gaining ground, on the nature of Chriftiamity, the con- 
{titution of the church, and the authority of civil government. 
This fociety profeffes to be * of no fect, but the fe& of the 
Nazarenes, nor of any party but that of the church of Eng- 
land.’ Obfcurely as this is worded, we may collec the gene- 
ral principles of the fociety from the traéts which it has felet- 
ed for publication. 

In the firft volume, are, 


* Lord Bacon's Confeflion of Faith—Mr. Charles Leflie’s Short 
and Eafy Method with the Deifts—His Letter on Creation—On 
Providence— On Revelation On the Holy Trinity — On Differ- 
ences among Chriftians—On the Doétrine of Satisfaétion—On the 
Socinians—On the Church of Rome and the Diffenters—On the 
true Notion of the Church—Of an Univerfal Bifhop— Of Infalli- 
bility in the Church—Of Epiicopacy—An Jnfallible Demonftra 
tion of Epifcopacy—His Difcourfe on the Qualifications neceilary 
to adminiiter the Sacraments—Dr. Ellis’s Inquiry, Whence cometh 
W ifdom ?— Mr. Willats on the Law of Nature—Leflie’s Truth of 
Chriftianity demonftrated — Roger North, Efq. oa the Englifh 
Conftitution — Dr. Horne on the Origin of Civil Government— 
Mr. William Law’s Firft Letter to the Bifhop of Bangor (Dr. Ben- 
jamin Hoadley)—His Second Letter—His Third Letter.’ 


In the fecond volume, are, 


‘ An Effay on the Nature and Conftitution of the Church of 
Chrift—A Short View of the Argument between the Diffenters and 
the Church of England—Mr. Norris’s Account of Reafon and 
Faith—A Prefervative againft the Publications of modern Socinians 
—The Catholic Doétrine of the Trinity—A Letter to the Common 
People, anfwering the popular Argument againft the Trinity—Re- 
fiexions on the Growth of Heathenifm. 

* Small Pieces from the Pofthumous Papers of the late Bifhop 

Horne. 

€ An Abvidgment of the Aurifodina of Drexelius—-A Short Ac- 
count, of Bitjop Andrews—An Index to the Matter of Divinity — 
Directions for extracting and properly applying the Matter ofa Test 
of Scripture - On the Origin, Temper, lil Etfects, and Cure, of 
Enthutiafm—On Schifm, according to the Scripture — Controver!y, 
Directions for the Conduct of it—Voltzire diflected—LEvil-fpeak- 


ing, Hints to the Learned about ite Mr. Locke, Conficerations on 


ay F , eT Peele anu ae o 
his Sche:ne of an Original Comspact—Bithep Jeremy Taylor's Mo- 
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ral Demonitration of Chriftianity—Leflie’s Short Method with the 
Jews.’ 

The flighteft comparifon of the contents of this collection 
with that of the learned bifhop above-mentioned, mutt con- 
vince us, that the prefent cannot be confidered as a good fup- 
plement to the former. The fubjeéts, comparatively fpeak~ 
ing, are of much lefs importance ; and as they were felected, 
we fear, with lefs defire to promote univerfal benevolence 
among the various fects of Chriftians; to fmooth the afperities 
which prevail amongft them ; to call to their recollection that 


they are all under one common matter, Jefus Chrift ; than to en- 


courage a fpirit of controverfy, which, however refpected in 
the lait, and beginning of the prefent century, is not likely to 
be very interefting in thefe days; fo, we prefume, that the 
fcholar will think the panoply recommended by St. Paul, a 
much better defence againft the wits of modern times, and will 
require to be inftructed rather in the writings of the Old and 
New Teftament, than in the dogmas of ancient councils and 
fathers. The fociety, indeed, informs us, that it does not 
* make itfelf refponfible for every fentence or page of the 
work it recommends ;’ and in this it acts right: for otherwife, 
notwith{tanding its pretenfions in the Preface and Propofals, 
we fhould have continual grounds for doubting its orthodoxy, 
at one time being in danger of falling into the doGrines of 
Swedenborg, at another, fecling ourfelves entangled in the 
nets of Romith fophiftry, and gradually fliding into the bofom 
of the faifely called univerfal church. Thus, in paying duc 
homage to the abilities of a Bacon, we cannot think his 
ereed in every refpect a guide for Chriftians, and we fhall 
find no fmall difficulty in reconciling it with the words of the 
Athanafian, Nicene, or Apoftles’ fymbols of faith: the argu- 
ments alfo for the fucceflion of bifhops are hardly required in 
thechurch of England, as it is equally regardlefs of the {neers of 
the Catholics, or the mifapprehentions of thofe who have em- 
braced the Prefbyterian form of government. To bring a 
verfe in Haiah to prove that bithops and deacons, in the 
modern acceptation of thefe words, were meant by the word 
prophet, fhews an ignorance of the Hebrew language, which, 
however pardonable it might be in the author of St. Clement’s 
letter to the Corinthians, ought not to have been admitted 
without 2 eomment by the editors of this collection. 

The endeavour to depreciate the merits of bifhop Hoadley 
wil! not be applauded by many of our readers, who reverence 
his memory: nor can it be allowed by any means, that he 
fhould be reprefented as one who ftood forth as the patron 
and champion of the fectaries and Socinians. The fociety 
fees unacquaiated with the nature of the Bangorian — 

verfy; 
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verfy; and whatever may be the attempts of fectaries under 
the name of Socinians or Unitarians in the prefent days, they 
were hardly known when the bifhop ftood forth as the cham- 
pion of the conftitution, and the zealous defender of the Han- 
overian fucceflion. 

The fociety laments too, that, by the artifices of feCtaries, 
republicans, Socinians, andinfidels, the prefs is in a great de- 
gree monopolifed : and very ftrong complaints are made againtt 
the Monthly Review, as if formed upon the unjuit principle 
of defaming all works, written in defence of the doétrines 
and difcipline of the church of England. It is not our part to 
enter into an inquiry on the merits of our brother Reviewers, 
nor fhould we think ourfelves juftified in derogating from the 
learning, abilities, and impartiality, afcribed by this fociety to 
the Britith Critic: but we cannot think, that this attack upon 
One publication, with the intention of raifing the credit of an- 
other, will be viewed by the public in a favourable light, whofe 
approbation or difapprobation of thefe Reviews will, after a 
fhort time, better determine their refpective merits, than the 
applaufe or cenfure of an unknown party. The monopoly of 
the prefs by republicans, &c. is a mere chimera, for the prefs 
isopen to all: and, if the fe€taries are zealous, it becomes their 
opponents to fhew equal zeal; and the number of readers on 
each fide will, without doubt, be proportionable to the merits 
of their refpective champions. 

We cannot avoid the infertion of a note, from which the 
reader will fee the tendency of this publication with refpe& 
to government. 

¢ If a father have promifed for his fon, that he fhall obey the 
law of God, we are fure that fon can never be releafed from the 
obligation by any authority of his own. For the moral govern- 
ment of God is as wide-as the world; and where the laws of God 
are known, every man is born fubject to them: and he will be 
judged by thofe laws at laft. Every civil government is erected in 
aid to this moral government-of God; and thus the peace and fe- 
curity of the world is preferved, though the value of government to 
mankind be fometimes net known till it is loft; as men do not 
know the bleffing of health till they have been fick. Authors argue 
about government, without remembering that they are under reve- 
lation. This has been the occafion of all our difputes: and we have 
feen from an event univerially known, that when the principles 
which hunzn philofophy has invented are realized, and brought 
to effect, tiey are found to have fo little religion in them, that it 
is doubted whether they will confift with the being of a God. 

* ¢ It feems to have been the defign of all Mr. Locke’s arguments, 
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not to obtain from hiftory and reafon the true original of governs 
ment, nor to teach us how and why it is to be maintained in the 
world ; but, in a fuppofed ftate of nature, the power of the popu- 
lace, and the obligation of an imaginary compaét, to lay a plaufible 
foundation for infurrections and diffolutions. For this purpole, his 
principies were taken up and circulated. Price and Prieftley wrote 
for them ; and all their followers defend them. In the beginning 
of the prefent revolution in France, one of their friends, who vifit- 
ed them from England, reported ef them in a newfpaper, that 
they were wonderfully enlightened, and talked like men who had 
read Locke. It is probable they might; though Locke was tranf- 
mitted to their reading through the writiags of Voltaire. If what 
they have acted, hath “been in confequence of what they had read, 
then is the merit of Mr. Locke’s principles brought to an iffue, 
which is very fhort, and level to every capacity: “ By their fruits 
ye fhall know them.” Vol. ii. Pp. 351. 


Surely the obligation of a fon to obey the law of God cannot 
be derived merely from the promife of a father: it is grounded 
upon higher motives; and if the father had promifed the con- 
trary, the editor woul ld hardly have confidered the fonas bound 
to live in obedience to the powers of darknefs. We are fhock- 
ed too in perceiving, that the principles of Locke fhould be 
brought to an iffue on the infatu: ated conduct of a neighbour- 
ing nation : for, firft, itis not probable that his works were the 
ground of thejr conduét: and fecondly, he who was the flrenu- 
ous defender of the revolution by which our liberty was 
fecured, and which paved thé way for the afcent of the pre- 
fent family to the throne, neither countenanced by his conduct 
nor his writings the anarchy and tyranny, that have followed 
the deitruction of the French monarchy. 

Upon the w hole, in giving credit to ‘this fociety for the good- 
nefs of its intentions, we miuit not, through fear of its ceniures, 
forget our duty to the public: and we muft fay, that a much 
better collection might have beet formed for the benefit of the 
{cholar, wha, we REE will not eafily bring himfelf to put 
on an armour, which, however well it might haye been adapt- 
ed for the warfare of former times, is little calculated to refift 
the artillery new brought into the field. “We fhall take upon 
ourfelves to recommend to the fociety the tracts of the bifhop 
of Llendai, to which a fupplement under its aufpices, judi+ 
ciouily felected, might be of mate rial fervice to the public. 
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gn Account of the Bilious Remitting Yellow Fever, as it appearcea 
in the City of Philadelphia, in the Year 1793. By Benjamin 

Rufh, M. D. Profeffor of the Injlitutes, and of Clinical 

Medicine, in the Univerfity of Pennfylvania. Bva.. Os 

Boards. Dilly. 1794. 

D*: Ruth apologifes for the imperfeCtion-of his work, as ‘it 

was * haftily copied from his notes, amidft frequent pro- 
fefRonal mterruptions.” -If we find it ‘imperfect as a whole, 
inaccurate in its pathological views, crude and undigefted in 
the general train of the narrative ‘and ‘the explanations, we 
muft with the fame freedom praile the accuracy, ‘the fidelity 
of the obfervations:: and to obferve with care ‘in the midft of 
peftilence, with a mind enfeebled by the profpects of death 
around, by the baleful air which was almoft equally fatal from 
whatever region.it came, requires no little exertion. From the 
facts before us we fhall endeavour to give a general, and, we 
truft,a morecorrect view of the diforder than Dr. Ruth feems 
‘to have entertained, premifing, in a very concife, comprehenfive 
manner, the outline of the pathology of the more-violent and 
‘fatal fevers. 

‘There are three kinds of fevers more peculiarly deftructives 
the malignant remittents, the feverer ‘typhus, and the plague. 
‘Perhaps the firft kind has been more generally fatal than the laft, 
‘for its ravages -have been more extenfive and more coni{tant. 
Tt is the fever of hot and cold climates, though more peculiar 
to warm feafons, and is particularly diftinguifhable from the 
two other kinds, by its being attended with fome topical inflam~- 
mation, with very great nervous depreflion, and an almott total 
jJofs of the powers of life, even in the earkielt ftage. It is net 
a highly putrid difeafe, though occafionally attended by putrid 
fymptoms: the blood is diffolved, rather than putrid; the-vital 
actions peculiarly weak, and the nervous fyitem infenfible. 
‘Lhe typhus gravior is a more putrid difeafe, and the powers 
of life are lefs injured; while the plague, refembling in its ge- 
neral nature the malignant remittents, is more cenflantly ate 
tended with lymphatic {wellings. 

The ufual epidemic -of the banks of the Delaware, about the 
autumn, is a bilious remittent. In certain circumftances it 
‘has been malignant; and they can reckon, amony the latter, 
fevers of peculiar malignancy in the years 1699, 1741, 1762, 
and 1793- Theveafon of the year had been attended with a ftate 
of the air uncommonly oppreffive and debilitating: its effects 
refembled thofe of the Sirocco in Italy, ‘or, ina defs degree, 
the blafts of the Samiel of the Defert. The forerunners of 
the difeafe (p. 36,) fhewed that the conftiiytion was uncom- 
monly weak, and the torpor of the mufcular fyftem was par- 
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ticularly proved by the fluggifh (in our author’s language, the 
‘ fulky’) pulfe, the intermittent or fpafmodic pulfe; and the 
weaknefs of the nervous power by the remarkable deje€tion of 
fpirits. Effufions of blood were common from the fame caufe, 
for the blood was not peculiarly diflolved. Patients died with 
the placid appearance, which diftinguifhes deaths from putre- 
fa&tive or other gas: the pupils of the eyes were dilated; and 
fome even fquinted before death. 

In conftitutions thus previoufly difpofed, the fymptoms juft 
mentioned may be expected to attend the autumnal epidemic. 
An exciting caufe is not neceflary; or, if it were, it may be 
found, as appears in the work before us, in every irregularity of 
diet, in every debilitating caufe, in every accidental chill. -If the 
fmell of the putrid coffee had any effect, it muft have been 2 
partial one; but, while its afliftance is not wanted in ex- 
plaining the fource of the epidemic, fo its influence is lefs pro- 
bable from the faéts recorded by Dr. Ruth himfelf. The fever 
did not begin in the neareft neighbourhood of the fuppofed 
fomes ; the epidemic was not particularly violent in the ftreet 
adjoining to the wharf where the putrifying coffee lay. 

We have faid that the fever confifted in diminifhed powers 
of the vis vite, that is, in diminifhed fenfibility and irritability. 
But to this other fymptoms are to be added. Whenever there 
is a deficiency in the powers of the circulatory fyftem, the 
jarger veilels are diftended, particularly the vena portarum. 
-This occafions the bilious evacuations in warm climates, the 
tenfion in the epigaftrium, and the burning heat of the fto- 
-mach in the afthenic (we borrow the term to diftinguith 
thefe fevers from the putrid and peftilential) fevers of every 
climate. With this accumulation in the biliary fyftem, an- 
other is frequently joined, viz. an increafed fulnefs in the vef- 
fels of the brain. This occafions the fymptems which have 
been attributed to inflammation: for fulnefs, when it is not fo 
far increafed as to occafion compreilion, is always attended 
with increafed irritability. All the fymptoms may confequent- 
_ly be referred to weaknefs, and want of excitability only; and 
the whole of our author’s difficulties, refpecting indire& de- 
bility, avoided. It will be neceflary, however, to give an 
outline of the difeafe as it appeared to the fenfes. 

The fever began in our author’s circle, the §th of Augutft. 
The firft appearance of the patient was fingular: the eye was 
wild, the countenance fuffufed with blood, or yellow and 
dufky. The pupil was dilated, the fkin dry, the pulfe pecu- 
liarly flow, and fometimes intermitting. About the fourth or 
fifth day a vomiting came on, attended with a burning pain in 
the ftomach, and the matter difcharged was frequently black. 
Coma, or an obitinate wakefulnefs, attended in many inftances 
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every ftage of the diforder; the temper was irritable, but fel- 
dom defponding. The pain in the head, where fenfibility re- 
mained,. was highly acute, and almoft in every part: the hear- 
ing and fight were impaired ; and, in fome cafes, there wasa 
gutta ferena. In a very few patients there were inguinal and 
parotid fwellings: the fkin was generally infenfible. The 
fatal termination was on the third, fifth, and feventh days, 
feemingly in confequence of the exacerbation on the preced- 
ing days. ‘The blacks did not efcape it: men were more fub- 
ject to the difeafe than women; pregnant women more liable 
to it than others. People were affected in the night very fre- 
quently, and the watchmen as well as the grave-diggers efcaped 
better than others. This, our author thinks, was owing to 
the habitual impreflion of cold air; but thefe clafies were ge- 
nerally exempted from the attacks of plague. Painters and 
{cavengers alfo generally efcaped. 

Thefe are the principal chara€teriftic fymptoms of the Ame- 
rican peftilence; and the pathology is not very intricate. ‘There 
is no law of the animal economy better eftablifhed, than that, 
in cafes of general weaknefs, the balance of the circulation is 
deftroyed, and various determinations to different organs take 
place. ‘The fame happens in fever, though we dare not fay 
that it is in confequence of debility. The determinations in 
either circumftance are chiefly to the larger internal veins, fre- 
quently to the head; in cold weather, to the lungs, producing 
the remitting, putrid peripneumony. In the prefent epide- 
mic, the previous fymptoms, the preceding diathelis, all the 

redifpofing caufes, were fuch as to produce the higheft debi- 
lity, which, joining with the ufual epidemic tendency in au- 
tumn, occafioned thefe various and diftrefling events. If the 
tendency to different determinations be called ‘ indire?? debi~ 
fity,’ it is an abufe of terms, for they are not ftimulating in 
their caufes, but their effects: in every other view there is {till 
lefs meaning in the term; and though we do nat deny that 
the abfence of imprefiions, or even fedative ones, may pro- 
duce motion, yet thefe motions are diftin& in their appear- 
ances, and in the events from falutary actions produced by a 
{timulus or volition. As well may a violent blow from the filt 
of a itrong man be compared to the irregular exertion of the 
arm of a perfon in a convulfion. The error has originated in 
the phyfiologift, who has not properly diftinguithed the dif- 
ferent kinds of mufcular exertion, and traced them to difler- 
ent ftates of the nervous fyftem. 

In the fever of Philadelphia, the earlieft determination was 
to the head, occafioning the quicknefs and ferocity firft ob- 
ferved, and producing, in con{litutions before deprefied, coma 
and infenfibility. ‘The determination to the liver, though pro- 
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‘bzbly coeval or prior, was lefs perceived, ‘becaufe the fymp+ 
zoms of increafed irritability were more ftriking in appearancey 
but it feems to have ovcurred early from the yellow colour of 
the fkin. With thefe modifications, all was debility and de- 
prefiton. The blood, though diflolved, was not highly pu- 

rid, and the placiti look 4 in dying, the ufual effect of putrefac- 
aa gas, feems in fome initances to have occurred in fituations 
wf pure debility, particularly in the Jatt flage of long-protracted 
sconfumptions. 

The diffections afforded Itttle affiftance. Sometimes the 
weflels of she head, fometimes thcfe of the liver, and occa- 
fionally both, were infarcted. It ss neceflary, however, to turn 
to the method cf cure, and eave the incidental circumftances 
to the conclufion ef the article. On the fubjet of the moft 
aileful remedies, there were no incontidcrable diffenfions be- 
tween the phylicians of Philadelphia; and thefe diffenfions 
afford a melancholy proof of the uncertainty of the art, the 
fallacy of experience, and the dogmatilm of fyftematics.’ Dr. 
Ruth, after fome time fpent in melancholy difappointments, 
gave active laxatives; and, after a longer period, bled his 
patients. He contends that this plan completely fucceeded. His 
antagoniits gave wine and bark, ufed the cold bath and anti- 
fpafrrodics. it feems, that at Jaft many of the advocates of 
the tonic fyftem deferted their former ftandards; but it is a 
dubjeQl of confiderable importance, and requires fome difqui- 
dition, as the latter plan has been fo fatal in our Welt India 
aflands, and-occafioned the melanchely reverfe of fortune fe 
snuch lamented. 

The praGtice of Dr. Stevens, who firft recommended the 


tonic plan, proceeded on the general idea of debility. He fup- 
ported the itrength, and .was very little folicitous about any 
congeftions. It is, however, a fact, that, in the worft fevers, 
congefions will accumulate, and require topical applications ; 
itis alfo a fact, that accumulations in the ftomach, bowels, 
and bihary fyfem, will induce an apparemt debility, which 
is removed by evacuations, and which cordials increafe; ag- 
gravating, at the fame tine, the fymptoms of irritability. This 
ave have often feen, and secorded | in our Journal. ‘The cold 
bathing is a remedy of lefs doubtful effect; but Dr. Ruth is 
miftaken, when he fays that the Breflaw epidemic was a jail 
or hofpital fever: it was a true malignant remittent. Another 
circumfance, which mified Dr. Stevens and his fohowers, was 
the opinion of the evacuating fyftem having been really em- 

ployed by Dr. Ruth in the commion bilious fev er, in influenza, ~ 
and inflamma atory diieafes, which were fuppofed to prevail at 


phe | fame time. But, whatever may be the fate of Mr. Hunt- 
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fpidemic influences the appearance of even accidental fevers, 
and ought to be regarded’in the treatment of every acute dif- 
eafe. In every autumnal fever, therefore, of a warm climate, 
to omit evacuations by the inteftines is an error; to give tonics 
and ftimulants, without emptying the alimentary canal, a more 
fatal miftake. Yet, if given before the accumulation took 
place, if a natural diarrhgea fucceeded, the plan may appear 
to be highly falutary. It is, however, impoffible to avoid re- 
marking, that, in their own accounts, whateyer ‘may be the 
proportion, the number of patients was few, while thofe of Dr, 
Ruth were confiderable. In their own letters, the propor- 
tional number of their patients to thofe of our author was ag 
one to 100, perhaps 500. 

- Dr. Rufh did not immediately adopt the evacuating plan, 
This, in an epidemic, is a circumfance againtt its utility: fory 
though more are found to die in the progrefs of an epidemic, 
it is owing to more having been attacked ; for, in general, epi- 
demics foon grow milder, and the proportional number that 
recovers is greater, The medicine he employed alfo had effects 
more extenfive than its cathartic power. ‘Che purging powder 
confifted of ten grains of calomel and ten of jalap; afterwards 
the dofe of the latter medicine was increafed to fifteen grains. 
The relief from the evacuation was confiderable; and, having 
often had occafion to exprefs our opinion of the utility of pur- 
gatives in all fevers, particularly thofe of warm climates, the 
plan muft appear a judicious one, The calomel, however, was 
peculiarly ufeful in the fyftem. It is known to give, for a time, 
a tone to the vafcular fyftem, a tone particularly calculated to 
difcufs accumulations in the veflels of the liver, as appears from 
its fuccefs in hepatitis. This fhould have been more clearly 
pointed out by Dr. Rufh; for it is by an accidental hint only 
that we find the mouth was fometimes fore. His method it 
may be of importance to tranfcribe, . 


* As foon as you are affected, (whether by night or day) with a 
pain in your. head, or back, ficknefs at ftomach, chills or fever ; 
more efpecially, if thofe fymptoms be accompanied by a rednefs, or 
faint yellownets in the eyes, take one of the powders in a little fugar 
and water, every, fix hours, until they produce four or five large 
evacuations from the bowels—drink plentifully of water gruel, or 
barley water, or chicken water, or any other mild drink that is agree- 
able, to afift the operation of the phyfic. It will be proper to lie 
in bed while the medicine is operating; by which means a plentiful 
fweat will be more eatily brought on. After the bowels are tho- 
roughly cleanfed, if the pulfe be full or tenfe, eight or ten ounces 
of blood fhould be taken from the arm, and more, if the tenfion or 
fulnefs of the pulfe fhould continue, Balm tea, toaft and water, 
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lemonade, tamarind water, weak camomile tea, or barley water 
fhould be drank during this ftate of the diforder—and the bowels 
fhould be kept conftantly open, either by another powder, or by 
{mall dofes of cremor tartari or cooling falts, or by common open- 
ing glyfters; but if the pulfe fhould become weak and low after the 
bowels are cleanfed, infufions of camomile and {nake-root in water, 
elixir of vitriol, and laudanum; alfo wine and water, or wine, punch, 
and porter fhould be given, and the bark, either in infufion in water 
or in fubftance, may be adminiftered in the intermiffion of the fever. 
Blifters may likewife be applied to the fides, neck, or head in this 
ftate of the diforder, and the lower limbs may be wrapped up in 
flannels wetted in. hot vinegar or water. The food fhould confift of 
gruel, fago, panada, tapioca, tea, coffee, weak chocolate, wine whey, 
chicken broth, and the white mea's, according to the weak or ative 
ftate of the fyftem. The fruits-of the feafon may be eaten with ad- 
vantage at alltimes. Freth air fhould be admitted into the room: in 
all cafes, and cool air when the pulfe is full andtenfe. The floor 
fhould be fprinkled now and then with vinegar, and the difcharges 
from the body be removed as {peedily as poflible. 

* The beft preventives of the diforder, are a temperate diet, con- 
fifting chiefly of vegetables, great moderation in the exercifes of 
body and mind, warm cloathing, cleanlinefs, and a gently open ftate 
of the bowels.’ p. 205. 


The laudanum was afterwards found injurious. The effects 
of the purgative fhall be fubjoined. 

* 1. It raifed the pulfe when low, and reduced it when it was 
preternaturally tenfe or full. 

* 2. It revived and ftrengthened the patient. This was evident 
in many cafes, in the facility with which patients who had ftaggered 
to a clofe ftool, walked back again to their beds, after a copious 
evacuation. Dr. Sydenham takes notice of a fimilar increafe of 
ftrength after a plentiful fweat in the plague. They both ated by 
abftracting excefs of ftimulus, and thereby removing indireét debi- 
Jity. 
¢ 3. It abated the paroxyfm of the fever. Hence arofe the advan- 
tage of giving a purge in fome cafes in the evening, when an attack 
of the fever was expected in the courfe of the night. 

¢ 4. It frequently produced fweats when given on the firft or fe- 
cond day of the fever, after the moft powerful fudorifics had been 
taken to no purpofe. 

* 5. It fometimes checked that vomiting which occurs in the 
beginning of the diforder; and it always affifted in preventing the 
more alarming occurrence of that fymptom about the fourth or fifth 


day. 
¢ 6. It removed ob{truétions in the lymphatic fyftem. I afcribe 
it wholly to the action of mercuiy, that in no inftaace did any of 
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the glandular fwellings, which I formerly mentioned, terminate in 
a fuppuration. 

‘ 7. By difcharging the bile through the bowels as foon and as 
faft as it was fecreted, it prevented in moft cafes a yellownefs of 
the fkin.’ Pp. 247. 


Bleeding is a more doubtful remedy. Many authorities are 
adduced to confirm its ufe, in the worlt kinds of afthenic 
fevers, and many more might be added. On this fubjeét it is 
not eafy to decide. Many of the phyficians quoted employed 
it from theoretical views; and we fear it is not unjuftly fevere 
toadd, that, with a full conviction of the probable utility of 
bleeding, it was too often perceived to be falutary. Yet there 
are found praCtitioners, on whom no fuch imputation can fall, 
who have given their teftimony in favour of the benefits of 
this evacuation. In the prefent fever, we find it employed at 
a later era than purging, and confequently fubjected to the 
fufpicion mentioned refpecting that remedy; to which muft 
be added, that the weather was become fomewhat colder, and 
an inflammatory diathefis might begin to take place. But, 
befides this explanation, we have admitted that there can be 
no confiderable congeftion in the brain, without its proving a 
{timulus; and the vomiting certainly was partly owing to a 
{timulus of this kind, becaufe bleeding relieved it. Yet all 
thefe views will not fully juftify fo debilitating an evacuation, 
nor readily explain its falutary effects; for falutary it appears 
in our author’s accounts, and thofe of the practitioners he re- 
fers to. An obfervation, which we folicitoufly recorded in 
Mr. Coleman’s work *, may contribute to affift us in the diffi- 
culty. When the heart was diflended fo as to be incapable of 
propelling the increafed load, taking off fome blood, by leffen- 
ing for a moment the moles movenda, contributed to increafe 
its powers, and it began again to refume its a€tion. This fa& 
we fuggeft for inquiry: if confirmed by fubfequent experi- 
ment, its application appears to us indifputable.—The circum- 
ftances which fuggefied the propriety of bleeding fhall be fub- 
joined. - 

‘ 1. The ftate of the pulfe, which became more tenfe, in pro- 
portion as the weather became cool. 

‘ 2. The appearance of a moift, and white tongue on the firft 
day of the diforder; 2 certain fign of an inflammatory fever! 

* 3. The frequency of hemorrhages from every part of the body, 
and the perfect relief given in fome cafes, by them. 





* Crit. Rev. New Arrang. Vol. X. p,.151. The author limits the effects to 
the evacuation from the jugulars, bot, in the experiment recorded, circulation 
was apparently Ropped. While it goes on, the effe& muft be the fame, what- 
ever yeilcl the bloud is drawn from. 


* 4. The 
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‘ 4. The fymptoms of congeftion in the brain refembling thofé 
which occur in the firft ftage of hydrocephalus internus, a difeafe 
in which I had lately ufed bleeding with fuccefs. 

¢ 5. The character of the difeafes whith had preceded the yel- 
low fever. They were all more or lefs inflammatory. Even the 
fcarlatina anginofa had partaken fo much of that diathefis, as to re- 
quire one bleeding to fubdue it. 

‘ 6. The warm and dry weather which had likewife preceded the 
fever. Dr. Sydenham attributes a highly inflammatory ftate of the 
fimall-pox, to a previoufly hot and dry fummer; and I have fince 
obferved that Dr. Hillary takes notice of inflammatory fevers hav - 
ing frequently fucceeded hot and dry weather in Barbadoes. He 
informs us further, that the yellow fever is always moft acute and 
inflammatory, after a very hot feafon. 

‘ 7. The authority of Dr. Mofely had great weight with me in 
advifing the lofs of blood, more efpecially as his ideas of the highly 
inflammatory nature of the fever; accorded fo perfectly with my 
own. 

¢ 8, I was induced to prefcribe blood- -lettng, by recollecting its 
good effects in Mrs. Palmer's fon, whom I bled on the 2oth of 
Auguft; and who appeared to have been recovered by it.’ p. 259. 


The effects of bleeding, and the circumftances which indi- 
cated or regulated the evacuation, are too extenfive for an 
extract, and we are unwilling to mutilate a fubjeét of import- 
ance. It requires confiderable attention from every judicious 
practitioner. ‘The epidemic muft be defperate, in which we 
could be induced to employ it; but, if employed, the bold 
decifive practice of Sydenham, of Dover, and our author, can 
alone fuccced. 

Cool air, light fubacid drinks, and the mildeft vegetable 
nutriment, in the fmailett quantity, were added to the above- 
mentioned remedies. Towards the crifis, he it light mut- 
ton broth, and after it a very little animal food. ‘This part of 
the plan was, in our author’s account, equally neceflary, and 
we cannot difpute it. In fimilar, though lefs urgent circum- 
ftances, we have follow red a fomewhat different plan; yet it 
fhould be added, that, when evacuations are freely ufed, cor- 
dials have always appeared Jefs neceflary. ‘The peflilence itfeif 
has not been fo fatal as the indifcriminate ufe of bark, and 
Port wine er Madeira. 

We had purpoled to offer fome remarks on the ufe of the 
cold bath in this fever, chieily from D Se Hahn’s account of the 
Breflaw remittent, and Chardin’s defeription of the method of 
curing the Gombron fever; but the few facts added to the 
ftock, in the prefent work, do po juftify us in enlarging an 
article already too extenfive, We thall fubjoin only a thort 
account of our author’s diftie®ion between this remittent, the 
plogue, and the jail fever. . 
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The diftinguifhing marks of the plague have been fuppofed 
fo be the lymphatic fwellings: but if, in that difeafe, they are 
fometimes wanting, and, in other fevers, fometimes occur, 
they can afford no criterion. In fhort, from every view we 
have taken of the prefent epidemic, we find it refembie fo 
nearly the plague, as defcribed by Chenot and Raffell, that we 
cannot think the difeafe effentially different; and we attribute it 
rather to the alterations of living, of diet, and the more exten- 
five admiflion of free air in our habitations, that many epide- 
mics of the prefent century have not acquired the virulence 
and infe€tious nature of the true plague. The difference be- 
tween the plague and the yellow fever, as recorded by our 
author, confilts only in degree, and the bilious difcharges. 
The diftin€tion of the jal fever is more ftriking : i is a putrid 
difeafe, and not a2 remitting one. 

On the whole, we mutt exprefs our obligations to Dr. Ruth 
for his very faithful account of this fever, and for his improved 
management of it. If we may have occafionaly exprefied fen- 
timents of difapprobation, the whole merits our commenda- 
tion. Lf, in fome parts, he has failed, in many he has ex- 
¢elled. 





An Hiftory of the principal Rivers of Great Britain. Vol. I. 
Imperial 410 5]. §:. Boards. Boydells. 1794- 


HS volume contains a defcription of the river Thames, 

from its fource down to Teddington, where the tide be- 
gins to be perceived. The fecond volume will purfue it, to 
its ingrefs into the ocean. 

The work is magnificent and interefting: is printed at the 
Shakf{peare prefs, with confiderable elegance; and is orna~ 
mented with numerous tinted drawings of views on the river. 
‘The defcription is, in general, well drawn up, but is oftes 
inflated, and fometimes degenerates into fullonie panegyric. 

We fhall begin with pointing out the chief blemithes, which 
candid criticifm may difcover, and conclude with an extract 
or two. 

A connoiffeur, who has feen the exquifite tinted views pub- 
jifhed in Swizzerland, will think the prefent intitied to no 
praife. The colours are theinfelves bad; and are carelefsly 
and haftily laid on. ‘Fo employ cheap and inferior artifts, 
and fell their work at a high price, may be regarded as a {ure 
path to wealth, and may, by puffers, be interpreted patron- 
age of the arts: but an enlightened public cannot be long mi 
led by fuch practices. 

To pafs to the de/cription, we cannot fee the propriety of 
calling it a b'fory. The beft model is count Marfigli’s cele- 
brated defcription of the Danube; and we hope the author has 
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perufed that work, though he does not mention it in his Pre- 
face. The Defcription, or Hiftory as it is ‘called, is merely 
topographical; whereas ey reader muft obferve that the na- 
tural hiftory is the chief hiftory of a river. A perfon {killed 
in that department, and in botany, ought to have been of the 
party. But we fhall not be fevere on a work intended for the 
great children, who are fond of books of prints. 

_ Among the more minute blemifhes, the following deferve 
notice. 

The author rightly ridicules the idea of any fuch river as 
the Ifis, while it is clear from ancient record and modern 
obfervation, that the river fo called is really the Thames. But 
it is, or ought in common fenfe to be, a rule that, in order to 
afcertain the real fource of a river, it muft be traced from its 
mouth to its moft diftant origin. And, in this uncontrovertible 
view, the river called Churn, which rifes in the midft of 
Gloucefterhhire, is the original fpring of the Thames. The 
author confefles, p. 5, that it has been confidered in that light. 
For aliquot grufia, p. 7, read aliquot frujia. Stukeley’s odd 
miftake, p. g, in fuppofing Caffa a name, ought to have 
been checked. Antoninus, p. Ig, is the name of five or fix 
emperors; the author fhould have mentioned which is im- 
plied. The ‘ omnis fpe-s lauda d’um,’ p. 41, is, omnis fpi- 
ritus lauda dominum. 

The fabulous and antiquated narrative of the foundation 
of Oxford by king Memphrie, p. 123, was beneath the notice 
of a judicious writer. We cannot fee that any honour can 
redound to that venerable city, and univerfity, from puerile 
fables, Paul Appian, and Cyprian, are, it is believed, writers 
of the 15th century. The money called Oxe/nafordia, p. 126, 
fhews the grofs ignorance of the author; who at the fame time 
pafies the teftimony of Afforius, concerning the foundation of 
this univertity by Alfred. But that paflage has never been 
feen, except by Camden: and the long extract from Domef- 
day-book, p. 127, feems, by its filence, to evince that Oxford 
had no univerfity in A.D. 1086. It is indeed furprifing that 
no late antiquary has candidly examined the origin of our 
univerfities. 

The journey of Charles I. to Oxford, in Auguft 1652, is 
unknown tous. But utility is fo far facrificed to beauty, that 
no references deform the pretty page. The Grafton Chro- 
nicle,’ p. 146, is Grafton’s Chronicle. The reference to the 
* Saxon Chronicle, A.D. 975, is erroneous. And we fhould 
be glad to fee a pailace in that work, to evince that Oxford 
had a univerfity. ‘ Vaticinating,’ p. 173, is neither Englifh 
nor Latin. ‘he author, p. 238, feems a ftranger to fuch a 
fubftance as mar/, when he fuppofes this the ancient — for 
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chalk. The creft of the Society of Antiquaries, p. 290, is 
_ not the lamp difcevered in 1705; but the lamp, an emblem of 

laborious ftudy. “The flakes near Oatlands, p. 305, are part 
of a weirs had they been fixed in defence, they would have 
run along the river, not acrofs. 

We thall now return to give an extract or two. The firft 
we tranfcribe on account of its general utility, and are furprif- 
ed that no modern archite& has refumed a plan, which would 
foon become univerfal. But, compared with the Romans in 
this art, we are ftill barbarians. Speaking of the hypocautt, 
or fubterraneous oven ufed by the ancients, to convey heat into 
the different parts of their houfes, the author proceeds —— 


* Palladio, in his work entitled De Focis Veterum, gives the fol- 
lowing concife but intelligent account of them. ‘“ The ancients,” 
he fays, ** made a fire in a {mall fubterraneous vault, from which 
funnels of various fizes were carried to the feveral rooms in the 
houfe, and the heat afcended in them, in the fame manner as it is 
found to pafs through the narrow neck of an alembic, one end 
whereof, though diftant from the fire, is equally warm with the part 
which is neareft to it: thus the heat fo equably diffufes itfelf into 
all parts, that it fills the whole houfe. The fame advantage is not 
derived from chimney-hearths, near which if you remain you muft 
be fcorched, and when removed at a fmall diftance from them, you 
are chilled; but where thefe pipes are carried, a mild air diffufcs 
itfelf around. Thefe funnels which diftributed the heat had not 
open mouths, fo that they did not emit either flame or {moke, byt 
an heated vapour only, and perpetual warmth. A {mall fire in the 
vault, if it were but continual, was fufficient to produce this agree- 
able effet. The mouth of the vault ferved all the ufeful purpofes 
of culinary preparation ; while pots and veffels filled with hot water, 
were placed in every part of the walls to keep the eatables warm ; 
a very great advantage,” Palladio obferves, “ which is attended 
with no expence, is not liable to filth, fmoke, or danger of any 
kind, and is free from many inconveniences which accompany all 
other kinds of domeftic fires.” 

‘ From this account of the great Italian architect, it appears, 
indeed, that the hypocaufts difcovered at Cirencefter, do not exactly 
correfpond with the defcription of thofe ufed in the houfes of an- 
cient Rome. But the editor of the hiftory of Gloucefterfhire, with 
equal reafon and ingenuity, obferves, that, as the climate of this 
country is much colder than that of Italy, the Romans refident in 
Britain muft have found it neceflary to build their hypocaufts im- 
mediately beneath their parlours and lower apartments, and that 
both their vaults and fires muft, for the fame reafon, have been larger 
than thofe in ufe at Rome. It may, however, be reafonably con- 
cluded, that, in every other circumftance, there was a perfeét fimj- 
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_ larity between them. Many fragments of earthen funnels have been 
found among the ritins which have received fuch a minute, but, it 
isprefumed, not wholly an uninterefting defcription ; and one piece 
has the.cavity entire, of an oblong form, meafuring fix inches by 
four ; befides, in feveral parts of the partition wall, particularly ig 
the large {tones of the arches, are a confiderable number of holes, in 
which were fixed the ends of iron hooks or ftaples, defigned, as it 
appears, to fupport the earthen funnels, as well as to conduct them 
to the upper rooms, in the manner which Palladio has defcrihed, 
The mouths of the hypocaufts, where they were fupplied with fuel, 
were probably on the north-weft and fouth-weft fides, but have been 
unfortunately deftroyed. 

¢ In the fummer of 1780, another hypocauft was difcovered alfo 
in the garden grounds called the Leaufes, it was twenty-feven feet 
by fourteen, fupported by twenty-fix brick pillars, three feet two 
inches high, feven inches and an half fquare, and" fifteen inches 
afunder. Fragments of pottery, a few bones, a {mall quantity of 
afhes, and two or three coins, fuppofed to be Roman, were found 
on the fpot.’  P. 13. 


It is told, p. 83, that lord Godolphin perfuaded Sarah, 
duchefs of Marlborough, to pull down the ruins of Wood- 
ftock palace, oppofite Blenheim, as being an unfeemly objed ; 
—an advice worthy of a Hun. i 

We hope that, in no part of the following defcription, the 
author has confounded Dorchefter, a mean village-on the 
’ Thames, with the capital of Dorfetthire. 


¢ This place was a city of fome eminence in the time of the Bri- 
tons; when it was called Caer Dauri, or Caer Doren, the city on 
the water. Venerable Bede mentions it under the name of Civitas 
Dorcinia, and Leland ftvles it Hydropolis, “ a title,” fays Camden, 
“ of his own invention, but proper enough, as Dour in the Britifh 
language fignifies water.” There is no doubt of its having been a 
Roman ftation, as well from the number of Ronian coins and medals 
found in it, as from'the terminating fyllables of its name, which, 
according to antiquarian opinion, would alone decide its ancient 
character. The old chronicles relate, that it was long famous for 
a bifhiop’s fee, fixed there by Birinus, the apoitle of the Weft Sax- 
ons in 636. “ For when,” according to the venerable Bede, “ he 
baptifed Cinigils, the king of that people, to whom Ofwald, king 
of Northumberland, ftood godfather, the two kings gave to the 
bifhop this city, to eftablifh there an epifcopal fee.” He accord- 
ingly built a church, and made it the feat of his bifhopric, which 
then contained the two large kingdoms of -the Weft Saxons and 
Mercians; and though feven bifhoprics were afterwards taken out 
of it, it ftill re-naine{ the largeft epifcopal fee in England. It con- 
tinued a bifhopric for about four hundred and fifty years, till bifhop 
Remigius 
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Remigius tranflated it to Lincoln in the reign of William the Con- 
queror, and about the year 1086. After this removal, according to 
William of Malmefbury, it became a fimail and unfrequented place, 
though ftill remarkable for the ftatelinefs of its churches: and, about 
the year 1140, Alexander, bifhop of Lincoln, fotunded here an ab- 
bey of black canons; which was valued on the diffolution at two 
hundred and nineteen pounds per annum. ‘The prefent parochial 
church was that of the abbey, and is a venerable mafly pile, feventy- 
feven yards in length, from eaft to weft, feventy feet wide, and fifty 
feet high, full of curious fculptures, paintings on glafs, and ancient 
decorations. The font, fuppofed by Dr. Stukeley to be of the time 
of Birinus, is of caft lead, adorned with figures of the twelve apof- 
tles. The tower is large but not lofty, in which are fix bells, fome 
of them very ancient: on one of them is inferibed, “ Protege Bi- 
rine quos convoco fine fine. Raf. Rafwold.” The monaftery joined 
to the weft end of the church; and a confiderable part of the gate 
arch ftill remains, which is ufed as a fchool-houfe: traces of the 
cloifter may alfo be feen on the north fide. At the back of the 
town, to the fouth, is a circular field furrounded by hedges, that 
Browne Willis confidered to be the remains of an amphitheatre; 
beyond which, to the north-weft, was a farm-houfe in the form of 
a cro{s, called Bifhop’s-court Farm and the Gyid; fuppofed to have 
been part of the bifhop’s palace, but fince rebuilt. Here were large 
and folid foundations in Mr. Hearne’s.time, and the inhabitants of 
the town then kept court on the fpot. In a garden behind the 
church, a {mail ring of the pureft gold was dug up in 1736, and 
is now in the poffeflion of a tradefman in the town: within it is in- 
{cribed the year 636, the period of the confecration of Birinus; and 
itinclofes a cornelian, on which is engraved a mitre on an altar or 
pillar. On the fouth fide of Dorchefter is a double intrenchment, 
called Dike-hills, about three quarters of a mile in length, twenty 
yards afunder at the bottom, and forty at top: their perpendicular 
height is about twenty feet. On an overflow of the Thames the 
dikes are fometimes filled with water. A road crofies them near the 
weft end. and continues on the Berkfhire fide of the river up the 
hill pointing to Sinodun camp, at the diftance of a mile and an half, 
which Leland fuppofes to be a work of the Danes. A fkeleton, a 
mattock, and part of a crofs were found at the weft end of the fouth 
banks ; and Roman coius are often difcovered among the north ram- 
parts, which are the moit defaced. between thefe banks and the 
river is a {pot which appears to be the fite of a {mall irregular 
building: it is called Prince’s Cattle; and here Chaucer is faid to 
have written feveral of his poems. ‘The author of the Hiftory of 
Alchefter, at the end of Kennet’s Parochial Antiquities, mentions a 
round hill, “ where the fucceeding {uperftitious ages built Birinus 
a fhrine, teaching them that had any cattle amifs to creep to it.” 
Many other remains have here rewarded the perfevering toil of the 
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antiquary ; all of which prove the former fplendid ftate of this plaee, 
now an ordinary village; and awaken a penfive reflection on the 
changeful and uncertain ftate of all fublunary things.’ rp. 216. 


We thall pafs the inflated accounts of Nunekham and Park- 
place, and give a more favourable fpecimen of our author’s 
power of defcription. 


* We now approached Hardwick, the feat of Philip Lybbe Powys, 
efquire; and the woods above it, which have already been men- 
tioned as.a diftant object, boldly offered themfelves to a nearer view 
of their fuperlative beauty. The houfe ftands at fome diftance from 
the river, on a rifing lawn, with flourifhing elms fcatteted carelefsly 
about it. It is a large fquare building, with a central turret, the 
work of a former century ; and poffeffes a kind of charaéter, which 
we truft our readers will comprehend, when we defcribe it as excit- 
ing involuntary emotions of refpect in the mind of the beholder: at 
feaft fuch were the impreffions which the firff view of Hardwick- 
houfe excited in us. Nor are we afraid to rifk the opinion, that there 
are manfions which, without any ftriking edificial attraétion, have 
a certain air of appropriate hofpitality and provincial dignity: and 
this is one-of them. Its fouthern front commands a beautiful view 
of the Thames, as it approaches to, paffes by, and flows beyond 
it: on the oppofite fide of the river is feen an expanfe of rich mea- 
dows, with a woody country, and the village of Purley in the midft 
of it rifing gradually from them: to the eaft, a longer reach of the 
river ftretches on to Maple-durham, which terminates the {cene: 
on the north, the grounds rife immediately ‘to a confiderable eleva. 
tion, and form a long fhelving brow, down whofe fides hang thofe 
woods which are the pride of the place, and the mofk diftinguifhed 
feature of the country. When, indeed, we confider their fhape and 
outline, the richnefs of their furface, and the felicity of their pofi- 
tion, we fhall not hefitate to reprefent them as among the moft im- 
preflive objects of fylvan beauty we have ever feen. They ftretch 
along the height, and clothe its declivities; in fome parts projecting 
aloft to the bottom, and in. others retiring to form a fheep-walk 
beneath them. It is not, however, to their extent, fhape, or fitua- 
tion alone, but to the fine trees they contain, that they owe the mafly 
richnefs which produces fuch a decided fuperiority over the woods 
around them. ‘They have alfo a two-fold advantage, for they not 
only adorn, but command the country ; and from the walks in which 
the interior parts are difpofed, occafional openings difplay a wide 
command of profpect, in whof@ various extent no detached object is 
feen fo beautiful as themfelves. In attempting to defcribe the view 
from a thatched building, on a projecting part of the woods, we 
may give, perhaps, fome idea of the charming pictures which ap- 
pear from the different openings in them. ‘The river is here feen 


in one gently winding reach of near three miles, flowing through. 
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‘yerdant meadows, from Pangbourne to Maple-durham : to the right 
‘are the villages of Pangbourne and Whitchurch, with the bridge 
that unites them: beyond, rifes a long line of woody country, ex- 
tending from Bafilden till it finks down from Inglefield park, the 
feat of Mr. Benyon, to the Berkfhire vale that runs on to Newbury, 
and the Hampfhire hills breaking beautifully in the horizon above 
it. The country immediately oppofite rifes gently from the river, 
forming an elevated range of rich cultivation, with a pleafing inter- 
mixture of wood, and Purley imbofomed in it. To the left is 
Maple-durham houfe, with the church and part of the village, on 
the fide of the river; while a wood, varied by a bold chalky break, 
rifes above, and ftretches obliquely on, till, as it gradually declines 
‘in the horizon, the fpires of Reading are feen above it: from thence, 
the eye returns along the ftream, and, refting for a moment on Hard- 
wick-houfe and its lawns, completes the outline of this charming 
profpect. The defign, which forms the oppofite page, though it 
takes the length of the river, and-confequently the objeéts of Hard- 
wick, Maple-durham, and Reading, in a different point of view 
from that in which we have difplayed them, will ferve very much 
to aid our imperfect defcription. P. 232. 





Letters of Euler to a German Princefs, on different Subjedts in 
Phyfics and Philofophy. Tranflated the French by Henry 
Hunter, D.D. With Original Notes, and a Gheffary of 
Foreign and Scientific Terms. 2 Vols. 8vo. 168. Boards. 
Murray. £795- 


oF HE mame of Euler is well-known in the philofophical 
world: but his works are in general of too abftrufe a na- 
ture for thofe who are not initiated into the higher myfteries 
of the mathematics; and it is fcarcely {uppofed in this country, 
that he could condefcend to render his difcoveries familiar to 
inferior capacities. On the continent, however, his Letters 
have been received with approbation: they have been often 
publifhed, have been enriched with notes, and more than 
one German princefs has perofed them in the courfe of her 
education. ‘They were written by the author in French, and 
addreffed to the princefs of Anhalt Deffav, niece to Frederick 
II. king of Prufia. From a philofopher who ftudied at Bafil, 
and the greater part of whofe life was divided between Germany 
and Ruffia, we cannot expec the elegance of a Fontenelle ; 
and the perfon probably, to whom thefe Letters were addrefled, 
required fomething more folid than would have been pleafing 
to the brilliant imagination of the former inhabitants of Paris. 
Thefe Letters are tranflated from the laft Paris edition by 
Condorcet and de Ja Croix, in 1787, whofe notes are alfo pre- 
ferved, and feveral paflages are reftored from the editions of 
D 3 Mietau 
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Mietau and Leiplic, which the French editors thought fit ta 
fupprefs. 


* The frequent, tirefome, courtly, addrefg, (our tranflator alfo tells 
us) of, Your Highnefs, except at the firft fetting out, he has entirely 
omitted ; out of no difrefpect to princes, but becaufe it feemed, to 
him, a mere unneceflary wafte of words, which only encumber, 
and disfigure a work of fcience. The princefs and her inftru@tor 
are both gone to that awful world, in which the diftinétions of the 
prefent,. thofe of virtue excepted, are for ever obliterated.’ Vol. i. 
P. xvii. 

This may be deemed a fufficient excufe: but we could have 
wifhed, that no omiffions had taken place; as readers in 
general are better pleafed, when they know that the tranfla- 
tion is as near as poflible to the original; and, though we 
cannot pay any great compliments to Kuler on his mode of 
expreffion, yet we naturally with to fee, in what manner 
different writers would endeavour to make palatable to a 
female ear their leffons in philofophy. The eighth Letter on 
mufic is concluded, in this tranflation, in the following man- 
ner: * Such are, if I may be permitted to judge, the true 
principles on which. decifions refpecting the excellency of 
mufical.compofitions are founded.’ the edition of Mietau and 
Leipfic,\in 1770, makes the philofopher very humble before 
his princely pupil, for it adds, ‘ but this is only the advice of 
a man, who underftands nothing at all of mufic, and. who 
confequently ought, to be afhamed of having dared to enter- 
tain your highnefs upon this fubject.’ Fontenelle, with lefs 
knowledge, would not have exprefled himfelf fo vulgarly; and 
a lady of the old court: of Verfailles would have laughed at 
fuch an infult upon Ker underftanding. 

Prefixed to the Letters is the elogium of Euler, read before 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, in which the life of this 
great man, and his ftudies are developed. The reader, who 
is not already acquainted with the hiftory of Euler, will be 
highly gratified by the infertion of this tribute of applaufe from 
the academy to its colleague ; and in the account of his philo- 
fophical reizarches, the homage paid to his virtues by both 
friends and enemies, is not forgotten. In a bloody war he 
might have been a fufferer. 

© The Ruffian forces having, in 1760, penetrated inta the marches 
of Brandeburgh, plundered a farm of Euler’s, near Charlottenburg : 
but general Tottleben had not come to make war on the fciences. 
Being informed of the lofs which Euler had fuftained, he haftened 
to repair it, by ordering payment far beyond the real value of the 
property, and having communicated to the emprefs Elizabeth, an 
account of this involuntary difrefpect, fhe was pleafed to add a gra- 
tuity of four thoufand forins, to an indemnification already more 
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than 1ufficient. This anecdote is not fo generally known as it de- 
ferves to be, while we quote, with enthufiaftic admiration, fimilar 
actions tranfmitted to us from antiquity. Is not this ditference in the 
judgments we form, a proof of the happy progrefs of the human 
fpecies, which certain authors {till obftinately perfevere in denying, 
apparently to fhun the imputation of having contributed to it?’ Vol. i. 


p. xlix. 
A fire threatened afterwards a ftill greater calamity. 


‘ In 1771, the city of Peterfburg fuffered feverely from a terrible 
fri cath sp the flames had caught the houfe of Euler, One 
Peter Grimm, a native of, Bale, whofe name well deferves to be 
tranfinitted to pofterity, apprized.of the danger of his illuitrious 
compatriot, now blind and enfeebled, burfis through the midft of 
the fire, reaches his apartments, places him on his fhoulders, and 
faves Euler’s life, at the hazard of his own. His library, his furniture 
was deftroyed, but the zeal and exertions. of count Orloff preferved 
his manufcripts. The attention paid to this, at the height of a 
calainity fo dreadful, is the moft honourable and flattering homage 
which public authority could have offered to {cience. The houfe 
of Euler was one of the emprefs’s gifts to him: a fimilar act of 
munificence fpeedily repaired the lofs.’ Vol. i. p. liii. 


The barbarians, as in their military capaéity we juftly call 
them, of Ruifia, teftified at his death their efteem for diftin- 


guifked merit. 


‘ His death was confidered as a public lofs, even in the country 
which he inhabited. The academy of Petertburg went into deep 
mourning for_him, and voted a marble buft of hi: m, at their own 
expence, to be placed in their aflembly-hall. An honour {till more 
diftinguifbed already had been conferred upon him, by that learned 
body, in his life time. In an allegorical painting, a figure of Geo- 
metry is reprefented leaning on a tablet, exhibiting mathematical cal- 
culations, and the characters infcribed, by order of the academy, are 
the formules of his new theory of the moon, Thus, a country which, 
at the beginning of the prefent century, we confidered as fcarcely 
emerged out of barbarifm, is become the inftruétor of the moft en- 
lightened nations of Europe, in doing honour to the life of great 
men, and in embalming their memory: it is fetting thefe nations an 
example, which fome of them may blufh to reflect that they have 
had the virtue neither to propofe, norto imitate.’ Vol. i. p. Lxii. 


On reading thefe quotations, the reader cannot fail of 
contrafting the loffes of a Prieftley and a Euler with the differ- 
ent compenfati ons of the two philofophers ; and, when the en- 
lightened inhabitants of Birmingham conyratulat e themfelves 
on their fuperiority over the favages of the northern regions, 
their pride will be humbled, on recollecting the zeal, with 
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which the manufcripts of the philofopher in Rufha were pre- 
férved from the flames, and the childifh curiofity, and ine 
human bigotry, which hawked the papers of their learned 
neighbour from hand to hand, or confumed the labour of many 
years in the rage of a furious multitude. 

- By giving inftru€tion in the form of Letters, the neceflity 
of order is fuppofed to be fuperfeded ; a fubje& may be quitted 
and refumed at the option of the writer; and he is not cons 
fined to the complete inveftigation of any one branch of know- 
ledge, or to lay down an entire fy{tem of philofophy. Much, 
however, as we have been entertained and inftruéted by thefe 
Letters, we fhould have been better pleafed with the lectures 
ina different form, for the philofopher certainly does not fhine 
in épiftolary correfpondence. We could have withed to fee a 
more regular fy{tem, adapted to the capacity of his fcholar, 
fuch that each part might have a regular dependence on that 
which went before, and that the reader might at the conclu- 
fion be confidered as fufficiently inftru€ted in the more material 
parts of f{cience, and qualified to enter upon the deepeft re- 
fearches. The two firft Letters explain the nature of magni- 
tudé and velocity; the fourteen following are upon found, mu- 
fical tones, and the nature of the air; light is the fubje& of the 
next twenty-eight Letters; thence to the fixty-ninth Let- 
ter, the fyftem of gravitation, either in the univerfe at large, 
or upon the tides, is explored ; in the next eight Letters, the 
nature of bedy, and the monads of Wolff, are examined ; 
whence our philofopher diverts into the metaphyfical world, and 
to the end of the volume is occupied with the nature of {pirits, 
the abftrufe queftion of liberty, the properties of the fyllogifms, 
the origin of evil, and the real deftination of man. 

The fecond volume opens with the miftakes made in the in- 
veftigation of truth ; and, in the firft twenty-two Letters, re- 
plies. to the Pyrrhonifts, confirms the fyftem of monads, ridi-« 
cules the abfurdities fuppofed to refult from arguing by ‘ the 
fuTicient reafon,’ a mode much ufed and abufed by the philo- 
fophers of Germzny, and returns to the fubjects in the former 
part of the firft volume, by reflections on the analogy between 
found and colours. Ele€tricity, and the nature of thunder, are 
explained in the next feventeen Letters. The problem of the 
longitude is ftated in the fortieth Letter, which leads to a de- 
{cription of the earth, and the different modes of difcovering 
the longitude, by time-pieces, eclipfes of the moon, or Jupi- 
ter’s fatellites, and the motion of the moon. ‘Thefe fubjects 
employ us to the fifty-fourth Letter, from which to the feven- 
ty-fecond, the chief phenomena of magnetifm are explained. 
Quitting magnetifm, the philofoper returns to the fubject of 
light, and telling his princefs fimply at the beginning of the 
feventy-fecond Letter, that the wonders of dioptrics will now, 
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he thinks, ‘ furnifh a fubje& worthy of her attenticn,’ explains 
to her the properties of telefcopes, microfcopes, of the camera 
obfcura, the magic lantern, and other optical inftruments. 
Thefe fubje&ts employ him to the hundred and tenth Letter, 
from which, to the end of the Letters, the lady is entertained 
with the folution of the queftion of the apparent inequality 
in the magnitude of the fun and moon in the horizon and 
zenith, an inquiry into the caufe of the azure colour of the 
fky, and the effects of the refraction of the My a of light in pafling 
through ouratmofphere. To thefe Letters isf{ubjoineda Gloflary 
of foreign and {cientific terms, pointing out the language from 
which each term is derived. ‘This plan we hope to fee adopt- 
ed in general by philofophical writers, efpecially when new 
terms are introduced, which fometimes, we mutt obferve, are 
indeed derived from the learned languages, but diftorted in 
fuch a manner as to confound every principle of analyfis. 

It will be unneceffary to make any remarks on thofe parts of 
natural philofophy, in which our author agrees with other writ - 
ers: we have already faid, that he does not particularly thine in 
epiftolary correfpondence; yet in general his explanations and 
defcriptions are clear and eafily comprehended. On other 
things he does not fatisfy us: and without refpe& to the at- 
tachment we naturaily poffefs to the moft diftinguifhed of our 
countrymen, we fhall unite in the compliment paid to his 
memory, benefit, we hope, by the reflection made on his fup- 
pofed errors; but, till we fee better reafons to the contrary, 
continue to make thofe errors the effential parts of our theory 
on light. 


‘¢ Newton (fays Euler) was, without doubt, one of the greateft 
geniufes that ever exifted. His profound knowledge, and his acute 
penetration into the moft hidden myfteries of nature, will be a juft 
object of admiration to the prefent, and to every age. But the er- 
rors of this great man fhould ferve to admonifh us of the weaknefs 
of the human uwnderftanding, which, after having foared to the 
greateft poflible heights, is in danger of plunging into manifeft con- 
tradiction.’ Vol. i. p. $2. 


This remark is founded on Newton’s dotrine of light, 
which, we are told, has no foundation in nature: and our 
philofopher adds, ‘ you will certainly be aflonifhed, that it 
could have been conceived by fo great a man, and embraced 
by fo many enlightened philofophers. But it is long fince 
Cicero remarked, that nothing fo abfurd can be imagined, as 
to find no fupporter among philofophers. For my part, I am 
too little a philofopher to adopt the opinion in queition.’ ‘This 
opinion is, that rays of light emanate in ftraight lines from the 
fun or other luminous body: againft which Euler contends, 
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Firft, that the fun’s magnitude would have feufibly decreafed 
m the courfe of fo many ages, from the emiflion of tuch @ 
quantity of light. 2. That as the ftars alfo emit rays, there 
mutt bea violent collifion between them, as when two foun+ 
tains are made to play uponeach other. 3. That tranfparent 
bodies muft be porous in every direction. 4. ‘Lhat the fyftem 
would be filled with light. ‘And, laftly, ‘that the eye muft 
be injured by the ating of a particle of matter upon it with 
an inconceivable velocity. ‘The tranflator has very properly 
obferved in. a note, that, on the moft unfavourable calcula- 
tion, in 385,130,000 Egyptian years, the fun would lofe only 
rz17z20th part of his bulk by the emifhion of light; and, as 
fuch is the tenuity of the rays, the arguments of Euler fall to 
the ground. And let any one calculate the momentum of a 
particle acting upon the eye, and he wiil at once fee that the 
injury to which it is expofed is imaginary. In oppofition ta 
the emanation of the rays, our author makes another hypo- 
thefis, grounded on the notion that the fpace, through which 
the heavenly bodies move, is filled with fubtile matter, elaftic, 
and incomparably finer than air. Having filled his fyitem with 
this ether, which makes no perceptible reliitance to the bodies 
moving in it, ‘light,’ he tells us, * appears certainly to be, with 
refpect to ether, what found is with refpeét to air; and that the 
rays of light are nothing elfe but the fhakings or vibrations 
tranfmitted by the ether, as found confifts in the fhakings or 
vibrations tranfmitted by the air. Hence evidently a lumin- 
ous body will lofe no part of its bulk ; and the velocity is 
accounted for, by the prodigiows rarity of this ether: for as 
found would have a greater velocity if the air was conftituted 
of a rarer medium, fo the rarity of the eth ier is capable of pro- 
ducing all the effects attributed to the velocity of light. On 
the variety of objections to this fyitem, it is needlefs to dwell ; 
if a violent collifion of rays of light on the principles of ema- 
nation is expeled, what muft be the confequence of the ay 
petual vibrations of this ether, in fo many different directions ? 
might not light alfo, like found, be tran{mitted in other than 
ftraight lines? But, above all, what proof is there of this fub- 
tile ether, which, if realiy exiiting, and capable of producing 
the effects now aitributed to it, mufi, one would think, pro- 
duce many other phenomena in the fyitem of the univerle ? 

eadeed, our author tells us, that many other phenomena are 
produced by it; and to the fame caufe he attributes eleétri- 
city. As, in treating of this fubject, he explains concilely the 
nature of the ether, to do him juftice, we hall now ufe his 


own words. 


¢ The great requifite is to have a thorough knowledre of the na- 
pure 
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ture of ether. The air which we breathe rifes only to a certain 
height above the furface of the earth; the higher you afcend, the 

more fubtile it becomes, and at laft it entirely ceafes. We muft not 
affirm, that beyond the region of the air there is a perfeét vacuum, 
which occupies the immenfe {pace in which the heavenly bodies 
revolve. The raysof light, which are diffufed in all direétions from 
thefe heavenly bodies, fufficiently demonftrate that thofe vaft {paces 
are filled with a fubtile matter. 

‘ Jf the rays of light are emanations forcibly projeéted from lumi- 
nous bodies, as fome philofophers have maintained, it muft follow, 
that the whole {pace of the heavens is filled with thefe rays, nay that 
they move through it with incredible rapidity. You have only to 
recollect the prodigious velocity with which the rays of the fun are 
tranfmitted to us. On this hypothefis, not only would there be no 
vacuum, butall {pace would be filled with a fubtile matter, and that 
in a ftate of conftant and moft dreadful agitation. 

¢ But [ think I have clearly proved, that rays of light are no more 
emanations projected from luminous bodies, than found is from 
fonorous bodies, It is much more certain, that rays of light are 
nothing elfe but a tremulous motion or agitation of a fubtile matter, 
jnft as found contifts of a fimilar agitation excited in the air. And 
as found is produced and tranfmitted by the air, light is produced and 

ranfmitted by that matter, incomparably more fubtile, denominat- 
ed ether, which confequently fills the immenfe {pace between the 
heavenly bodies. 

‘ Kiher then is a medium proper for the tranfmiffion of rays of 
light, and this fame quality puts us in a condition to extend our 
knowledge of its nature and properties. We have only to refiect on 
the properties of air, which render it adapted to the reception and 
tranfmiffion of found. The principal caufe is its elafticity er ipring. 
You know that air has a power of expanding itielf in alj directions, 
and that it does expand, the inftant that obftacles are removed. ‘The 
air is never at reft, but when its elafticity is every where ihe fame; 
whenever it is greater in one place than another, the air immediate- 
ly expands. We likewife difcover by experiment, that the more 
the air -is compreffed, the more its elafticity increafes: hence the 
force of air-guns, in which the air, being very {trongly compreffed, 
is capable of difcharging the ball with aftonifhing velocity. The 
contrary takes place when tke air is rarefied : its electricity becomes 
lefs in proportion as it is m.o:e rarefied, or diifufed over a larger 
{pace.’ Vo’, il. Pp. 96. 


‘ Ether being a fubtile matter, and fimilar to air, but many thou- 
fand, times more rare and more eiattic, it cannot be at reft, unlefs 
its elafticity, or the force with which it tends to expand, be the 
fame every where. 

* As foon as the ether in one p'ace, fall be more elaftic than ‘n 
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another, which is the cafe when it is more compreffed there, it will 
expand itfelf into the parts adjacent, comprefling what it finds there, 
till the whole is reduced to the fame degree of elafticity. It is then 
in equilibrio ; the equilibrium being nothing elfe but the ftate of reft, 
when the powers which have a tendency to difturb it counterbalance 
each other. 

‘ When therefore the ether is not in equilibro, the fame thing 
muft take place as in the air, when its equilibrium is difturbed ; it 
muft expand itfelf from the place where its elafticity is greater, to- 
ward that where it is lefs ; but confidering its greater elafticity and 
fubtility, this motion muft be much more rapid than that of air. The 
want of equilibrium in the air produces wind, or the motion of that 
fluid from one place to another. There mufttherefore be produced 
a fpecies of wind, but incomparably more fubtile, than that of air, 
when the equilibrium of the ether is difturbed, by which this laft 
fluid will pafs from places where it was more compreffed and more 
elaftic, to thofe where it was lefs fo. 

¢ This being laid down, I with confidence affirm, that all the 
phenomena of electricity are a natural confequence of want of equi- 
librium in the ether, fo that wherever the equilibrium of the ether 
is difturbed, the phenomena of electricity muft take place; confe- 
quently, electricity is nothing elfe but a derangement of the equili- 
brium of the ether. 

‘ In order to unfold all the effects of electricity, we muft attend 
to the manner in which ether is blended and inveloped with all 
the bodies which furround us. Ether, in thefe lower regions, is to 
be found only in the {mall interftices which particles of the air and 
of other bodies leave unoccupied. Nothing can be more natural 
than that the ether, from its extreme fubtility and elafticity, fhould 
infinuate itfelf into the fimalleft pores of bodies, which are imper- 
vious to air, and even into thofe of the air itfelf. You will recolleét 
that all bodies, however folid they may appear, are full of pores ; 
and many experiments inconteftably demonftrate, that thefe inter- 
ftices occupy much more fpace than the folid parts; finally, the 
lefs ponderous a body is, the more it muft be filled with thefe pores, 
which contain ether only. It is clear, therefore, that, though the 
ether be thus diffufed through the {malleft pores of bodies, it mutt 
however be found in very great abundance in the vicinity of the 
earth.’ Vol. ii. P. gg. 

On the poroufnefs of bodies depends their facility of receiv- 
ing or giving eletricity : thofe, whofe pores are open, receive 
it eafily, thofe on the contrary, whofe pores are clofe, are 
either entirely, or to a very great degree, infen(ible to electrici- 
ty. The ether will endeavour to difengage itfelf from the 
places in which it is compreffed, till it is in equilibrio with 
the furrounding fluid: and as the agitation of the air pro- 
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from one body to enter into another, its paflage through the 
air, a porous body which in fome meafure impedes it, will 
be accompanied with light, under the form of a{fpark or a flath 
of lightning. 

Upon this principle, the phenomena of electricity are exe 
plained: and though we by no means deny that there .are 
fluids much more fubtile than the air, and that in remote 
diftances from the earth there may be a fubtile matter of the 
nature of ether which fhall alfo pervade the denfer bodies 
of the fun, earth, and planets, yet we cannot reconcile our- 
felves to this account either of light or eleétricity. In the 
latter inftance, fince ether is reprefented to be of fo fubtile a 
nature, the mere act of friction, as upon a cat’s back on a 
frofty day, can hardly be fuppofed to comprefs it in the degree’ 
neceflary to produce any effect and yet, on a fubjeé&t in which 
all confefs their ignorance, we would not wifh prefumptuou 
ly to determine : and as Newton himfelf fuggefts the idea of 
an ether diffufed over the univerfe, and electricity depends 
moft probably on operations of fome fubtile fluid, though 
its action may not depend on the poroufnefs of bodies, many 
things fuggefted by Euler upon this occafion will be found de- 
ferving of the attention of the philofopher. 

The inveftigation of the properties of the etherial fluid is 
the great characteriftic of this fyftem of natural philofophy. In 
the metaphyfical part of his work, our author treats of moft of 
the fubje&s, which in all ages have excited the attention of the 
thinking part of mankind. He is an advocate for liberty againft 
the Neceffarians, but there is no novelty in his arguments : he 
contends againft the pre-eftablifhed harmony of Liebnitz, at- 
tacks the Idealifts, Egotifts, and Materialifts, folves the 
_— of the origin of evil in the ufual mode, and is a 

rm believer in the feparate exiftence, and yet intimate union 
of foul and body. ‘ This union, in his opinion, undoubtedly 
is, and ever will be, the greateft myftery of the divine omni- 

otence, a myftery which we fhall never be able to unfold.’ 
fn contending againft Wolff’s fyftem of fpiritual as well as ma- 
terial monads, our author {peaks in the following manner : 


¢ I remark, firft, that 2s a fpirit is a being of a nature totally dif- 
ferent from that of body, it is abfurd to apply to it ftandards, which 
fuppofe magnitude, and that, confequently, it would be folly to 
afk, how many feet, or inches, long, a fpirit is, or how many 
pounds, or ounces, it weighs ? Thefe queftions are applicable only 
to things which have length, or weight: and are as abfurd as if, 
fpeaking of time, it were to be afked, how inany feet long an hour 


was, or how many pounds it weighed ? I can always, confidently, 
affirm, 
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affirm, that an hour is not equal to a line of 100 feet, of of ten 
feet, or of one foot, or any other ftandard of meafure ; but it by 
no means follows, than an hour muft be a geometrical point. An 
hour is ofa nature entirely different, and it is impoffible to apply to 
it any ftandard, which fuppofes a length, which may be exprefled by 
feet,- or inches. ; 

* The fame thing holds goodas to fpirit. Icanalways, boldly, affirm, 
that a fpirit is not ten feet, nor 100 feet, nor any other number of 
feet ; but it does not hence follow, that a fpirit is a point, any more 
than, that an hour muft be one, becaufe it cannot be meafured by 
feet or inches. A fpirit, then, is not a monad, or in any refpect 
fimilar to the ultimate particles into which bodies may be divided ; 
and you are perfectly able to comprehend, that a fpirit may have no 
extenfion, without being, on that aceount, a point, or a monad. 
We muft, therefore, feparate every idea of extenfion from that of 
fpirit. 

* To afk, in what place does a fpirit refide? would be, for the 
famte reafon, likewife, an abfurd queftion ; for to connect fpirit 
with place, is to afcribe extenfion to it. No more can I fay, in 
what place an hour is ; though afluredly an hour is fomething ; fome- 
thing, therefore, may exift, without being attached to a certain 
place. I can, in like manner, affirm, that my foul does not refide 
in my head, nor out of my head, nor in any particular place; with- 
out it’s being deduced, as a confequence, that my foul has, there- 
fore, no exiftence ; juft as it may be, with truth, affirmed, of the 
hour now pafling, that it exifts neither in my head, nor out of my 
head. A fpirit exifts, then, though not ina certain place; but if 
our reflection turns on the power which a fpirit has, of acting upon 
a body, the action is, moft undoubtedly, performed in a certain 
place. 

‘ My foul, then, does not exift in a particular place, but it acts 
there, and as God poffefles the power of ating upon all bodies, it 
is, in this refpect, we fay, He is every where, though his eaftence 
is attached to no place.’ Vol. i. vp. 403. 


After having read this account of a fpirit, we fhall naturally 
inquire, whether a fpirit can die, or what death is: on thefe 
fubjects the expianation is interefting. 


* It is, alfo, the influence of the foul upon the body which con- 
ftitutes it’s life, which continues as longas this union fubfifts, or as 
the organization of the body remainsentire. Death, then, is nothing 
elfe but the diffolution of this union, and the foul has no need to 
be tranfported elfewhere ; for, as it refides in no place, all places 
muft be indifferent to it; and, confequently, if it fhould pieafe God, 
after my death, to eftablifl a new union between my foul, and an 
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erganized body in the moon, I fhould inftantly be in the moon, with- 
out the trouble of a long journey. And if, even now, God were to 
grant to my foul, a power over an organized body in the moon, [ 
fhould be equally here, and in the moon ; ; and this involves no man- 
ner of contradi¢tion. It is body only which cannot be in two places 
at once; but there is nothing to prevent {pirit, which has no relation 
to place, in virtue of it’s nature, to a& at the fame time on feveral 
bodies, fituated in places very remote from each other; and, in this 
re{pedt, it might be faid, with truth, that it was in all thefe p laces at 
once.’ Vol. i. P. 408. 


-_- eos: oe 


* Death being a diffolution of the union, fubfifting between the 
foul and body during lite, we are enabled to form fome idea of the 
ftate of the foul,afier death. As the foul, during life, derives all it’s 
knowledge through the medium of the fenies, being deprived, by 
death, of the information communicated through the fenfes, it no 
longer knows what is peting | in the material wor id; this ftate might, in 
fome retpects, be compared to that of a man who fhould, all at once, 
become blind, deaf, dumb, and deprived of the ufe of all the other 
fenfes. Such a man would retain the knowledge which he had ac- 
quired, through the medium of ienfe, and might continue to reflect 
on ideas, previouily formed ; his own actions, efpecially, might fup- 
ply an ample ftore, and, fi inally, the faculty of reafoning g might re- 
man entire, as the body, in no ref} eet whatev er, COL stributes to its €x- 
ercife’ Vol. i le Pe 409. 


On fubjeéts, which are fo far removed from our comprehen- 
fion, it is abfurd to be dogmatical; and though we are as 
far removed as our philofopher from any predileétion for the 

SS yet we never can approve indifcriminate cenfure. 

Ve fhould therefore have been better pleafed if he had omit- 
a the following obiervation: * It appears to me, accord- 
ingly, abundantly certain, that fuch extravagant fentiments 

vould never have been maintained, but from pride, and an 
affectation of fingularity : and you will readily agree, that 
the common people have, m this refpect, much more good 
fenfe than thofe learned gentlemen, w ho derive no other 
advantage from their refearches, but that of bewildering 
themfelves in a labyrinth of chimeras, unintelligible to the 

reft of mankind.’ Our refpect for Euler, for his inde- 
fatigable indultry, for the fuperiority of his exertions to 
thote of almoft every man in the prefent century in ma- 
thematical purfuits, cannot reftrain us from exprefling our 
Seapprcnenen of this language. It is unworthy of a philofo- 
pher, and particularly fo of one, whofe chara€ter was, in moft 
refpects, fo amiable as that of Euler, In future ages, the 
fame 
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fame pride and affectation of fingularity, from which we 
believe him to have been totally exempt, may be attributed to 
himfelf :, but the miftaken notions of a Leibnitz, a Berkley, and 
a Wolff, will more properly be attributed by candid minds to 
the difficulty of the fubjeets, than to any vicious propen- 
fity in thofe refpectable philofophers. 

The nature of fyllogifms is explained by geometrical dia- 
grams; and, if they ferve to imprefs the rules on a learner’s 
mind, they certainly are ufeful : but we very much doubt this, 
and conceive that it will be as eafy to retain the diftin@tions 
between fyllogifms without as with the figure. A circle re 
prefents the fubject, another the predicate: according as the 
propofition is affirmative or negative univerfally, or affirmative 
or negative particularly, one circle is contained, wholly or in 
part, within or without the other: and by the introduction of 
a third circle the whole theory of fyllogifms is inveftigated. 

Having made fuch long extracts, we need not fay much on 
the ftyle or language. In general, the tranflation is as accu- 
rate as can be defiredin a work of this fort: for where the ori- 
ginal does not aim at any particular ornaments of compofi- 
tion, we cannot expect any to be transfufed into another lan- 
guage. But in exprefling our obligations to the tranflator, for 
giving this opportunity to the Englifh reader of improving 
himfelf by the refearches of one of the firft philofophers of the 
age, if we cannot expect, with the tranflator, that fuch a work 
will foon ‘ be daily on the breakfafting table, in the parlour of 
every female academy in the kingdom,’ we take a pleafure in 
recommending it to the inftructors of thofe feminaries, and to 
a one who wifhes to make a progrefs in philofophical pur- 
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The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer 5 completed in a modern Ver= 
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"THE great father of our Eng’th poetry has long fpoken a 

language unintelligible to all common readers ;—the Tales 
of Chaucer have required a tranflation almoft as much as any 
other claflic. This has from time to time induced many of 
our beft poets to try their fkill in cloathing him with a modern 
verfion ; nor have they been content with merely rendering the 
fenfe more acceflible and giving harmony to the meafure, but 
being them{clves poets, they have improved what they pro- 
fefled only to explain ; they have extended the embryo thought, 
adorned the baldnefs of their author by adding the pride, pomp, 


and circumftance, of poetical narration; foftened the grofinefs 
a of 
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of an uncultivated age, and made their author {peak not only 
the language but the poetry of modern times. In 1741, Mr. 
Ogle collected thofe tranflations which had been made, and 
added many of his own; but a complete veérfion was ftill want- 
ing. This tafk Mr. Lip fcom) has exeeuted, with the excep- 
tion only of two, the Miller and the Reeve’s Tale, the licen- 
tioufnefs of which, (though p-rhaps not greater than that of 
January and May) may wei! excufe their omiffion in this 
colletion. The life of Chaucer and the introductory dif- 
courfe are taken from the valuable edition of his original works 
publifhed by Mr. Tyrwhitt. ‘The notes are likewife from his 
edition; and Mr. Lipfcomb apologifes to the public for not ac 
companying the work with a freth body of notes, by his diftance 
from town, which made it impoflible to procure the proper 
materials. ‘This is certainly a lofs, as much might yet be 
done towards illuftrating the manners of the 14th century 
from thefe Tales. Chaucer was a man of the world, and 
wrote from an immediate and intimate acquaintance with 
men and cuftoms: and though his ftories are probably all bor- 
rowed (moft of them are known to be fo), the flrain of his 
fatire, particularly again{t the monks and the officers of the 
ecclefiaftical courts, fhow, what were the gricv vances in thote 
days, and which way reform pointed. It is pleafant to com- 
pare the luxury of the 14th with that of the 18th century; to 
obferve how watering places have fucceeded to pilgrimages, 
and how the fame characters, from the great flore-houfe of 
nature, are varied by the garb and mode of a different age. 
With the greater part of thefe Tales, moit readers are already 
familiar; they are chiefly senialbaiueh by Pope, Dryden, Bet- 
terton, and Mr. Ogle. Thofe who look into Chaucer him- 
felf will be furprifed to find how much fome of them are 
obliged to the tranflators, particularly the Parith Pricft, done 
by Dryden, and Cambufe can, by Mr. Boyfe. ‘Thofe that re~ 
mained for Mr. Lipfeomb, in a field where fo many had been 
vefore him, would, of courfe, be the leaft attractive: they 
are the Franklin’s Tale, the Doétor’s, the Pardoner’s, the 
Shipman’s, the Priorefs’s, the Rhime of Sir Thopas, the 
Monk's Tale, the Second Nun’s Tale, the Canon’s Yeoman’s 
Tale, the Manciple’s ‘Taie, and Melibeus, in profe, with their 
refpective prologues. The verfion of Mr. Lipicomb is every 
thing that we havea right to require of atranflator. Dryden and 
Pope gave us more than we had aright to afk. The verfe is 
correét and eafy, the di€ion as much raifed as the nature of 
fuch tales requires,:and he keeps faithfully to the original, ex- 
cept where a becoming regard to deiicacy has induced him to 
caltigate the freedom of fome paflages. ‘Befides the Tales al- 
ready mentioned, Mr. Lipfcomb has given: us the 'lale of the 
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Nun’s Prieft, not knowing, he fays, fingular as it may appeaty 
{and fingular it moft certainly is) that Dryden had done it be 
fore him. We fhall therefore give the reader the opportunity 
of comparing part of each verfion with the origina’. 


* A poore widowe, fomdel ftoupen in age, 
Was whilom dwelling in a narwe cottage, 
Befide a grove, ftonding in a dale ; 
This widowe, which I tell you of my tale, 
Sin thilke day that fhe was laft a wif, 
In patience led a ful fimple lif ; 
For litel was her catill and hire rente, 
By hufbondry of fwiche as God hire fente, 
She found hirefelf, and eke hire daughters two, 
Three large fowes had fhe, and no mo, 
Three kiney and eke a fheep that highte Malle ; 
Full footy was hire boure, and eke hire halle, 
In which the ete many a flender mele: 
©f poinant fauce ne knew fhe never a dele, 
No daintee morfel paffed thurgh hire throate, 
Hire diete was accordant to hire cote ; 
Repletion ne made hire nevir fike, 
Attempre diete was all her phyfike; 
And exercife and hertes fuffifance, 
The goute let hire nothing for to dance ; 
Ne apoplexie fhente not hire hed : 
No wine drank evir fhe, ne white ne red. 
Her bord was ferved moft with white and black, 
Milk and brown bred in which fhe fond no lack; 
Seinde bacon, and fomtime an ege or twey, 
For fhe was as it were a maner dey.’ 

' "The Nonnes Preeftes Tale, Chaucer. 


The following is the verfion of Dryden: 





* There lived, as authors tell, in days of yore, 

A. widow fomewhat old, and very poor. 

Deep ina dell her cottage lonely ftood, 

Well thatch’d, and under cover of a wood. 
This dowager, on whom my tale I found, 

Since laft the laid her hufband in the ground, 

A fimple fober life in patience led, 

And had but juft enough to buy her bread. 

But houfewifing the lictle heaven had lent, 

She duly paid a groat for quarter rent, 

And pinched her belly, withher daughters’ too, 

To bring the year about with much ado. 

The cattle in her homeftead were three fows, 

A ewe called Mally, and thgee brinded cows. 
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Her parlour window ftuck with herbs around 

Of favoury fmell ; and rufhes ftrewed the ground, 
A maple dreffer in her hall fhe had, 

On which full many a flender meal fhe made, 
For no delicious morfel paffed her throat ; 
According to her cloth fhe cut her coat. 

No poigriant fauce fhe knew, no coftly treat, 
Her hunger gave a relifh to her meat : 

A {paring diet did her heaith affure ; 

Or fick, a pepper poflet was her cure. 

Before the day was done her work fhe f{ped; 

And never went by candle-light to bed. 

With exercife fhe fweat ill humours out, 

Her dancing was not hinder’d by the gout. 

Her poverty was glad, her heart content, 

Nor knew fhe what the {pleen or vapours meant, 
Of wine fhe never tafted thro’ the year, 

But white and black was all her homely cheer, 
Brown bread and milk (but firft fhe fkimm’d the bowls) 
And rafhers of fing’d bacon on the coals, 

On holidays an egg, or two at moft : 

But her ambition never reached to roaft.’ 


We next prefent the reader with Mr. Lipfcomb’s: 





‘ Time’s fnowy honours fprinkled on her head, 

Her peaceful life an aged widow !ed; 

A lofty grove, her humble cot behind, 

Fenc’d off the rudenefs of the weftern wind : 

In front a limpid ftream meand’ring flow’d, 

And breath’d gay health around the neat abode. 
Small were her means, and flender was her ftoré, 

Yet did her fober wif ne’er pine for more ; 

For her each year increas’d three fruitful fows, 

For her, with well-fwoln teats, three ruddy cows; 

And, thefe befides, a favourite ewe fhe kept, 

Which oft in winter in her chamber flept. 

Pledges of early love, indulgent Heaven 

‘Two blooming daughters to her hopes had givei 

No coftly dainties on her board were feen ; 

Her fare was homely, but her table clean ; 

No wine fhe tafted, neither pale nor red, 

With black and white alone her board was fpread; i 

With bowls of milk, and loaves of good brown bread. 

Far from her cot repletion’s ills withdrew, 

Her fteady nerves nor gout nor palfy knew: 

But though luxurious dainties were denied, 


Yé patient induftry each want fupplied ; 
Ea And 
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And Heaven’s beft boon, unbought with hoardsof wealth, 
Crown’d every other bleffing, jocund health.’ Vol. iii. p. 316. 


On comparing thefe two verfions with the original, it will 
be immediately feen that the caft of them is totally different. 
Dryden’s abounds with little characteriftic touches, partly his 
own, and the reft expreffed in fo natural and idiomatic a ftyle, 
that it has all the freedom and eafe of an original drawing. 
The proverbial expreflions fcattered through it, the groat for 
quarter rent, the pepper poffet, &c. ftamp the character not 
only with the truth of natare, but with the appropriate colour- 
ing of the clafs and the country to which it belonzed. His 
widow is, as well as Chaucer’s, a plain Englifh country houfe- 
wife. Mr. Lipfcomb’s has lefs of nature, and more of 
the language of verfe. The very firft line is an inftance 
of this, Zime’s /nowy honours, &c. whereas Dryden, in the 
plaineft ftyle of ftory-telling, relates, that Once upon a time there 
lived, &c. Mr. Lipfcomb’s ftyle is full of inverfions,—Z /ofiy 
grove, ber humble cot behind: he {peaks of a meandering ftream, 
of two blooming daughters, the pledges of carly love, and thus 
gives his defcription an air of paftoral and a certain elevation, 
which very much take from the peculiar merit of the character ; 
in the fame manner as it would from Gainfborough’s Girl with 
Pigs, if fhe was dreffed like an Arcadian fhepherdefs. Both 
the verfions have amplified Chaucer; Dryden’s moft, but 
then he has improved it. Mr. Lipfcomb has added a well 
fancied circumftance to the mention of the ewe, namely, that 
it flept in her-chamber in winter. Dryden has ftuck her par- 
lour window with fweet herbs, and {trewed the ground with 
rufhes, in which, however, we venture to queftion whether 
the text will bear himout. Chaucer fays, ‘ full /oty was hire 
bowre ;’ and as he is defcribing the poverty of the woman, 
it more probably means that her hall and bowre were /coty, 
black with {moke, as all poor cottages, no doubt, were at that 
time, and asa highland cottage is now. On Mr. Lipfcomb’s 
verfion of this hne we can make no criticifm, for he has omit. 
ted to render it at all: fo he has another line, which Dryden 
feems to have miflaken, Sin ihilte day that fhe laff was a 
wife, which means, fince the laft day that fhe was a wife, 
that is to fay, the day of her hufband’s death, the day 
when fhe commenced widow, not, as Dryden renders it, 
when fh: lafi laid her hufband in the ground, as if fhe had 
had feveral hufbands; which rather injures that air of fo- 
briety fo confpicuous in her character. Dryden has added 
to the mention of the brown bread and milk a circumftance 
indicative of economy, that firit /Ze (immed the bowls. Mr. 
Lipfcomb has omitted the ra/her of bacon and eggs, fo much in 
the ftyle of country fare. “The lait line of Chaucer is —— 
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neither. Upon the whole, though we have no objection 
to Mr. Lipfcomb’s giving us his own tranflation, which per- 
haps it was natural to do after having been at the pains to finifh 
it, we do not fo well relifh being deprived of Dryden’s, who 
has better feized the fpirit of Chaucer, and made it the fineft _ 
picture of real country manners to be found in the language, 
if we except perhaps the School Miitrefs of Shen{tone. 

In the defcription of the cock, which follows, the two tranf- 
Jators are nearly on a par: but coral red, ufed by Dryden, is 
better than red as fine coral, Mr. Lipfcomb’s expreflion, for a 
metaphor has moft ftrength when converted into an epithet 5 
and Dryden has added to the embattled comb, that it was in- 
dented. Jn dents embattled like a caftle-wall. n that of the 
fox, there is more difference. 


‘ Methought, as round our yard my walk J took, 
Mine eyes a beaft of hideous figure ftruck ; 
His frightful fkin of mix’d and varied hue, 
Yellow and red, my fix’d attention drew ; 
With black his tail was tipp’d, that fwept the ground, 
With black his pendent ears were edg’d around, 
And his ftern afpect, and his eyeballs red, 
Still fink my foul with undiminifh’d dread.’ Vol. iii. p. 319. 


Took and firuck are bad rhimes: but Dryden begins with a’ 
triplet which is much worfe—— 


* Know, dame, I dreamt within my troubled breaft, 
That in our yard I faw a murderous beaft, 
That on my body would have made arreft.’ 


but in the reft of the defcription he fhows a much more accu- 
rate knowledge of the animal. 


¢ With waking eyesI ne’er beheld his fellow: 
His colour was betwixt a red and yellow ; 
Tipp’d was his tail, and both his pricking ears, 
With black, and much unlike his other hairs ; 
The reft in dhape a beagle’s whelp throughout, 
With brozder forehead and a fharper {nout: 
Deep in his front were funk his glowing eyes.’ 


The bufhinefs of the tail, and the different-coloured hairs of 
mixt and varied hue,are properly taken notice of by Mr. Lipf- 
comb; but how could he think of making the ears pendent, 
Short upright ears, or as Dryden has it, pricking ears, enter 
into the very definition of the fox kind ? See Pennant. ‘The 
fuperior beauty of the laft line of Dryden need not be pointed 
out: glowing eyen taey is Chaucer’s expreflion. 

We truft Mr. Lipfcomb will not think a comparifon unfair 
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which he has himfelf provoked : there are few poets who ought 
to feel humbled at being efteemed inferior to Dryden. By 
making our felection from a paflage in which Mr. Lipfcomb 
js evidently eclipfed, we do nat mean to throw any difparage- 
ment on the reft of his labours; and, we doubt not, the public 
will feel itfelf obliged to him for having thus completed the 
verfion of our firft Englith claffic. 





The Hiftary of the Reign of Louis the Sixteenth, King of France. 
By Thomas George Street. 3 Vals. 8vo. Vol. I. 6s. Boards. 
Bell. 1795. 


‘THE Hiftory of the Reign of Louis XVI. is the hiftory of 

an era the moft eventful and important that has hitherto 
occurred in the annals of mankind. The writer of that period 
will have to furvey a face of things, not only ftriking in its 
appearance, but almoft entirely new. His refearches, there- 
fore, muft depend, for their fucceis, on caution as well as 
induftry ; he will have to point out the connection, fometimes 
very remote, between complicated caufes and the moft fur- 
prifing effets, He will have not only to guard againft the 
mifreprefentations of parties, but frequently to hefitate, from 
thofe uncertainties that attend a courfe of events ftruggling un- 
der unexampled difficulties, and ftill wanting the fteadinefs of 
experience. ‘The difficulty of the tafk will be ftill further in- 
creafed by confiderations arifing from the connection of the 
affairs of France during this reign with thofe of our own 
country. Of all thefe difficulties the author of the prefent 
hiftory is wel] aware, and in a fhort but well-written Preface, 
{peaks as follows: 


* Jn relating the events that more immediately belong ta a neigh- 
pouring cquatry, I fha}l fometimes be compelled to difcufs the af- 
fairs of our own; and in executing this part of a tafk, which the 
fpirit of the times has made unufually arduous te the diligent, and 
perhaps dangerous to the impartial, I fhall endeavour, at leaft, ta 
unite precifion with clearnefs. and freedom with decorum. I can- 
not, indeed, fubmit to the imperious decifions of bifhep Horfley, 
upon the Divine Right of Kings, nor fhal! I prefume, in imitation 
of Mr. Burke, to libel the people. But ‘ur be it from me to depre- 
cigtg the found principles of our confiitution; and far, too, be it 
fram every fincere lover of that conftitution to afpire to the popu- 
larity, pr fhrink from the reproaches, of thofe ambitious and felfith 
hirelings, who infidiqufly darken the fubje@s which they undertake 
to explain, and eventually difgrace the caufe which they profets to 
defend.’ Vol. i. p. vill. 


The political fyftem of Europe is greatly connected with 
| the 
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the hiftory of this interefting period, and more particularly 
fince the revolution. The prefent Hiftory, therefore, pro- 

erly commences with a view of Europe, from the beginning 
of the eighteenth —- to the death of Louis the Fifteenth. 


Our author devotes fection the firft, containing thirty-one 

pages, to this fubje€t, and gives a fhort view of the moft pro- 

minent features of all the governments of Europe during that 
eriod. 

Seétion the fecond begins with the birth of Louis the XVIth, 
and takes a view of the French conftitution during the three 
principal epochs of the hiftory of France from the reign of 
Clovis, viz. the Merovingian, the Carlovingian, and the Ca- 
petian: the latter part is concife but comprehenfive; it is writ- 
ten with confiderable {pirit, and difcovers confiderable infor- 
maticn. 

The former furveys too interefting a period in the French 
hiftory to pafs unnoticed: we dhall therefore lay before our 
readers a quotation or two, which fhall ferve as {pecimens of 
our author’s ftyle of writing. 

After a fhort defcription of the birth and education of the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis the Sixteenth, ovr author pro- 
ceeds to give an account of his union with the archduchels of 
Auftria. 


‘ The dauphinefs,’ fays he, ‘ at the period of her marriage, had 
{carcely attained her fifteenth year. Her form was graceful and 
majeltic; her features regular and expreifive; her eye-brows, by 
being too elevated, gave to her countenance an air of haughtinefs, 
shich was only concealed when fhe condefcended to fmile. 

¢ Her behaviour, as occafion required; was either arrogant or 
affable ; but ker arrogance was natural; her affability aflumed: fhe 
defpifed the mild difpofition and moderate abilities of the dauphin, 
whom fhe attempted to pleafe only for the purpofe of fafhioning 
him to her wifhes. She was intriguing, and infincere, voluptuous, 
prodigal, and inconftant. With thefe attainments it was not diffi- 
cult tor her to acquire the admiration of the people. Popularity 
indeed to the powerful has always been an eafy acquifition, and the 
facility with which it has been obtained, has, perhaps produced the 
frequency with which it has been abufed. But the influence of the 
dauphinefs was not efficacious alone upon the people. The imperi- 
ous demeanour of the king’s favourite, madame Duybarri, had dif- 
gufted feveral of the moft illuftrious families of France, who had 
retired fiom a court in which they could_only have remained by 
bending the knee to whoredom, and by burning the incenfe of flaty 
tery upon the altar of proftitution. Thefe families, therefore, na- 
turally attached themfelves to the dauphinefs, from whom they ex. 
pected that patronzge to which tue facrifices they had made, had 
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entitled them. The other branches of the royal family had been 
induced to vifit the favourite, but the dauphinefs invariably refufed, 
When the king once endeavoured to prevail upon her, fhe told 
him, that * Obedience to his commands would have been a duty, 
if fhe had been born his fubje&, but, as fhe was the daughter and 
fifter of an emperpr, his majefty, fhe hoped, would excufe her.” 

3ut the principal object over which the dauphinefs endeavoured to 
acquire arf influence, was the dauphin; and perhaps on no one 
could her attempts have been exerted w't: more fuccefs. Averfe 
from the ceremonies attached to his exalted rank, he willingly fub- 
mitted to her authori'y, which releafed him em duties that dif- 
guited, and allowed him the poflefiion of that retirement to which 
he had always manifefted fuch an aitechment. To this attachment, 
the dauphinefs, it was fufpected, atforded additional ftrength by her 
encouragement and approbation.’ Vol.i. rp. 36, 


Our authar proceeds to tuke a curfory view of the reigns of 


Louis X{[V. and XV. 


* Of that and the fucceeding reign,’ fays he, ¢ perhaps I may 
be pardoned if I ftray awhile from the direct line of my hiftory, 
to take a rapid view. Fain would I indulge, what I believe 
to be the honett impulfe of indignation. Fain would J affift in de- 
voting to merited execration and contempt, a period the moft cala- 
mitous perhaps that occurs in the annals of the world. The reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth, “ a reign which has been fo often cele- 
brated as the zenith of warlike and literary fplendour, has always 
appeared, to me, to be the confummation of whatever is afflicting 
and degrading in the hifiory of the human race. Talent feemed, in 
that reign, robbed of the confcious elevation, of the ereét and man- 
ly part, which is its nobleft aifociate, and its fureft indication. The 
mild purity of Fenelon, the lofty fpirit of Bofluet, the mafculine 
mind of Boileau, the cublime fervor of Corneille, were confounded 
by the contagion of ignominious and indifcriminate fervitude. It 
{eemed as if the ‘ reprefentative majefty’ of the genius and intelleét 
of man were proftrated before the ihrine of a fanguinary and diffo- 
Jute tyrant, who practifed the corruption of courts without their 
mildnets, and incurred the guilt of wars without their glory.” 

© From the reign of Louis the Fiftec ath, my averfion is fcarcely 
lefs inferior to my averfion from the reign of his predecellor. I fee 
the fame guilt in the principles, though with lefs gaudinefs in the 
practice. The faine wickednefs, with greater weakneis; equal in- 
difference to the public happine he with —e neglect of the popu- 
Jar voice-—the fame infults * to the najeft y of God’s own-image ;” 
the fume violation of the moft facred princip les; the fame fyftem of 


grievous peters s and profligete profution. 
* Richelic Mazarin had fitted the mind of the people for the 
¢ndurance of thofe evils which Louis the Fourteenth occafioned. 
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The former had conquered, the latter had corrupted them. The 
fuccefs of the one was derived from force, the fuccefs of the other 
was deduced from flattery. 

‘ The miferies and difafters of the civil wars had fo chilled the 
current of ‘popular principles, that at the acceflion of Louis the 
Fourteenth, the people were difpofed to a complete acquiefcence in the 
abominable principles of paflive obedience and non-refiftance. Cir- 
cumfcribed and contemptible as the underftanding of Louis the Four- 

-teenth was, that monarch eafily and early made this difcovery— 
Where fhall I commence the furvey of this man’s atrocities? On 
what part of his reign fhall I concentre firft my attention? Shall I 
prefent the chain regular and unbroken, or feizing only the larger 
and more prominent links, fhall I alone hold up to view the more 
pre-eminent enormities ? Scarcely had Louis the Fourteenth efcaped 
from the reftraint in which cardinal Mazarin had kept him, when he 
difplayed the full force of his ambitious and cruel defigns. Of de- 
{potic monarchs the annals of modern Europe furnifh unhappily an 
ample catalogue: but it remained for Louis the Fourteenth to con- 
ceive the mighty and murderous project of lengthening the chain of 
flavery, till it fhould encircle the whole human race. Juft prefage 
of his future conduét, he commenced his career by violating the 
fundamental principles of fociety, and by over-running Franche 
Comté and Flanders in defiance of the moft folemn engagements. 
But the iniquitous feizure of thefe provinces, and the unprovoked 
attack on Holland are loft and forgotten in the contemplation of 
the horrors confummated in the Palatinate. Oh! how does every 
manly and generous feeling revolt from the cowardly cruelty of a 
wretch, who, to deprive his enemy of a refource, twice iffued or- 
ders to ravage that devoted country with fire and fword: who, with 
unequalled refinement of barbarity, chofe the moft cheerlefs of the 
feafons for the execution of his favage defigns, and, in the midft of 
winter, chaced from their habitations, the innocent inhabitants of 
dourifhing cities, and of unoffending villages. 

‘ By a mind, oh what a mind! capable of fuch enormities, the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes could alone have been conceived. 
Good God! let us paufe a moment to reflect on the mighty mifery 
which this man occafioned! Let us ftop to bewail the calamitous 
condition of five hundred thoufands of created beings driven from 
the land of their forefathers; difpofleffed in a moment of all that can 
foothe and foften the woes of exiftence, and doomed to the fad fitu- 
ation of feeking, in other and remote regions, a precarious protec- 
tion and a fcanty fupp sort. But whiie, at the remembrance of fuch 
crimes, humanity wrings from us a tear, let not indignation be re- 
{trained from indule a 9 her impulfe. Let us condemn, at the fame 

‘time that we pity, the vonkes endurance of humanity. Wiilingly 
would I caft from my remembrance, that to the patronage of Louis 
the Fourteenth, ignorant and uninformed as he was, literature ow €S 
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fuch great obligations: willingly would I barith the recollection 
from my mind, becaufe I cannot but remember that literature con- 
defcended, for that patronage, to facrifice her proudeft attributes, 
her nobleft energies. 

¢ But the infulted caufe of human nature received fome recom- 
penfe from the fignal reverfe of fortune which Louis the Fourteenth 
experienced. The latter part of his reign was as unfortunate as the 
former had been fuccefsful. Haughty and infolent in profperity, 
he became mean and contemptible in adverfity, and cowardly fhrink- 
ing from the ftorm that raged around him, offered, not only to fur- 
render his moft faithful ally to the rage of his enemies, but to affift 
in his deftruction. 

‘ Froma mafs of fuch iniquity, combined with fuch meannefs, E 
turn to the contemplation of a period, only lefs deteftable than that 
which preceded it. If we are confoled by the mildnefs of the re- 
gency of the duke of Orleans, we are at the fame time outraged by 
the negligence with which that man permitted the adoption of the 
moft ruinous projects. If we fee no daring defions againft the ma- 
jefty of man, we bebold a criminal furrender of the people to the 
infults of that cunning proje¢tor Law, who fubjeéted the kingdom 
to all the miferies of a general bankruptcy. Inglorious and cala- 
mitous, however, as was the regency, it was ftill preferable to the 
period that fucceeded it. During that period what calamities did not 
Louis the Fifteenth let locfe on his devoted people! Tothem war 
came attended with all his horrors, and peace brought none of her 
bleffings. All the finews of fociety were rent afunder by the mo- 
narch and his minions: “ All the principles that bind man to his 
{pecies were violated—the moft infamous means were put in prac- 
tice to exhauft the refources of the nation. 

* Edicts deftructive of all laws, of all privileges were acopted, 
and one fatal decree became the fource of thirty years of vexation 
and mifery.”’ 

 Proftitutes, and minifters, as weak and wicked as proftitutes, 
directed the grave bitfinefs of the ftate, and involved the nation in 
the moft deplorable calamities. Lettres de cachet were obtained by 
purchafe; ruinous {peculations, introduced into the adminiftration 
of the finances, occafioned a bankruptcy ; taxes of the moft oppref- 
five nature were impofed ; remonftrances were difregarded, and at 
leneth forbidden. The fource of juftice was polluted, and finally 
the parliament of Paris, “* whofe members, in every period of French 
hiftory, have merited the praife of being the virtuous but feeble guar- 
dians of the rights and privileges of the nation,” the parliament of 
Paris, and all the other parliaments of the kingdom were diffolved, 

* Laft of all, the people, calamitous truth! were reduced to fuch 
a ftate of abject fubmiifion, that they made no attempts to fhake 
eff the grievous yoke, and the kingdom at the death of Louis the 
Fifteenth, © morbid in its afpect, morbid in its extremitics, and 
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morbid in its vitals,” feemed to have reached the ultimate point of 
degradation.’ Vol. i. Pp. 60. 


Seétion the third prefents the hiftory of the finances from 
the commencement of the reign of Henry the Fourth to the 
completion of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. Of this Louis 
our author obferves as follows: 


¢ Averfe from the toil of inveftigating the fituation of the finances, 
Louis the Fifteenth figned, without inquiry or remorfe, every de- 
cree that was to add to the burthens of his drooping and dejected 
people. The pillar of public mifery, towering its head to the clouds, 
threw a dark and melancholy fhade over the whole land. Antici- 
pations of the revenue, and immenfe loans, {welled the fum of pub- 
lic debt to fo large an amount, that the larger part of the revenue 
was ingulphed in the payment of the intereft. Arbitrary impofts 
were promulgated at the mouth of the cannon, and colleéted at the 
point of the bayonet. Public bankruptcies involved in ruin flou- 
rifhing cities and peaceful villages. All offices were fold, Com- 
merce and agriculture were vexed by oppreffions and reftraints, and 
the dejected form of induftry vainly fought for patronage and pro- 
tection. Private property was violated, and even perfonal liberty 
fold. Monopolies of the moft neceflary articles were not only fanc- 
tioned by the government, but promoted by the king, who fcru- 
pled not to avow, that the revenues of the kingdom were devoted to 
the flagitious purpofe of purchafing, on his own account, that corn 
which was to preferve the exiftence of his people. Finally, to com- 
plete the calamitous account, the annual expences of the kingdom 
exceeded the income feventy millions of livres. 

* Such was the fituation of the kingdom, when Louis the Six~ 
teenth afcended the throne.’ Vol. i, p. 88. 


Setion the fourth commences with defcribing the juft ex- 
ectations of the people during this period, to the difmiffion of 
1. ‘Turgot and the refignation of M. Maletherbes. 

Section the fifth gives an account of the origin of the dif 
pute between Great Britain and her colonies; relates many 
cireumftances refpeCting the tyrannical conduct of Great Bri- 
tain; her operations in America, and in the Eaft and Weft 
Indies; and clofes with defcribing the capture of Chanderna- 
gore, Karacal, Mafulapatam, and Pondicherry. 

Section the fixth contains the following particulars : 


‘ War between Ruffia and the Porte--Termination of the War 
-—Difpute between the Emperor of Germany and the King of Pruf- 
fia relative to the Succeftion to the EleCtorate of Bavaria—Congrefg 
at Tefchen —Turkey—Effects produced by the Americzn War on 
Great Britain and France—Attempts of France on Spain and the 
Vaited Provinces—Spaia declares War againit Great Britain—Ope- 
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rations in the Weft Indies—Capture of St. Vincent’s and Grenada 
— Engagement between Count d’Eftaing and Admiral Byron— 
Operations i in America—Siege of Savannah—Raifing of the Siege 
-——Operations in Europe—Siege of Gibraltar.’ 


Section feventh contains— 


¢ Difaftrous Situation of the Americans—Siege of Charleftown 
—Surrender of Charleftown—Powerful Reinforcements fent to the 
Americans by the French Government — Proceedings of the Britifh 
in South Carolina—Operations in Nerth Carolina—Operations in 
the Weft Indies—Engagement between Sir George Rodney and the 
Comte de Guichen—Operations in the Eaft Indies.’ 


Section eighth contains— 


* Cautious Conduct of the United Provinces—War declared by 
Great Britain again{t the United Provinces—Armed Neutrality— 
View of the domeftic Situation of Great Britain—Alarming Situa- 
tion of Ireland—Oppofition to the War in Great Britain — Riots in 
London—Effeéts produced by thefe Riots on the Public Mind— 
Operations in America—Treachery of General Arnold—Battle of 
Guildford Court Houfe—Retreat of Lord Cornwallis from North 
Carolina— Progrefs of General Greene in South Carolina — Defec- 
tion of Part of the American Army — Views of General Wafhing- 
ton—Siege of York Town—Surrender of Lord Cornwallis’s Army— 
Operations in the Weft Indies—Capture of St. Euftatius—Ineffec- 
tual Attempt againft St. LuciamReduétion of Tobago—Reduétion 
of Nevis and St. Chriftopher—Engagement between Sir George 
Rodney and the Count de Graffle—Operations in Europe—Raifing 
the Siege of Gibraltar—Surrender of Minorca— Engagement off 
the Dogger Bank—Operations in the Eaft Indies.’ 


Section ninth contains, 


¢ Internal Situation of Great Britain—State of Ireland — General 
Peace.’ 


Section tenth contains, 


¢ View of the internal Situation of France—The Conftitution of 
France—Unimportant Alteration in the Conftitution fince the Com- 
mencement of the prefent Reign—Conduét of the Parliament of 
Paris—Oppofition of the Parliament to Mefirs. Turgot and Necker 
—-The Parliaments of Paris and Rouen oppofe the Vingticmes— 
The Parliament of Paris dependent on the Court—Public Opinion 
—Iimportant Change in the Public Opinion—By what Caufes pro- 
duced—Of the Caufes that have retarded the Improvement of the 
Human Mind—The Crufades—Etfeé produced by the Crufades-- 
Extenfida of the Power of the Crown—Repreflion of the Power of 
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thie Feudal Lords—Privileges and Immunities granted to the Cities 
and Towns-—The Eftablifhment of a Standing Army—Taxes im- 
pofed without the Confent of the States General—Revocation of the 
Privileges granted to the Cities and Towns—The Convocation of 
the States General difcontinued—Perceptions—Ufe of Lettres Clofes 
and Lettres de Cachet-—The Church — Situation of the Clergy dur- 
ing the 1{t and 2d Races—Impofition of the Dimes—Extenfion of 
the Power of the Clergy by the Crufades—Privileges arrogated by 
the Clergy—The Inquifition—The Mendicant Orders of the Monks 
and Friars —Second, of the Caufes that have contributed to the Im- 
provement of the Mind—The Reformation—Progrefs of the Re- 
formation in France—The Revival and Progrefs of Literature— 
Eftablifhment of the Univerfity of Paris—The Progrefs of Litera- 
ture to the End of the 15th Century—View of the French Authors 
of the 16th and 17th Centuries— Effect of Literature on the Jurif- 
prudence of France—Reformation of the Criminal and Civil Codes 
by Louis the Fourteenth— View of the French Authors of the 18th 
Century — Montefquicu — Voltaire — Roufleau—D’ Alembert and 
Diderot—Abbé Mably—Abbé Raynal—Helvetius—Marmontel— 
Effect produced by the Works of the above Authors—Schifm be- 
tween the higher and lower Clergy of France—The Proteftants— 
The Court—Profligacy and Profufion of the Court of Louis the 
Sixteenth—Indolence of the King—lInterference of the Queen in 
the Government—Her enormous Extravagance—Indecent Dittri- 
bution of Honours— Effect produced by the American Revolution 
on the Minds of the French—Appendix.’ 


- If the author of the above hiftory labours under a few local 
difadvantages, he appears to be an induftrious man, and has 
availed himfelf of fuch writings as are of unqueftionable au- 
thority, in throwing light on the Hiftory of the Reign of Louis 
XVI. He has, accordingly, prefixed to the firft volume a 
lift of fuch authors as he had occafion to confult. With re- 
fpect to the ftyle, it is, in the earlier part of it, rather inclin- 
ing to verbofity, but, in general, it is correct and nervous. 
On the whole, it is an ufeful work, and may be read with 
confiderable pleafure as well as profit, by people of all par- 
ties who with to be acquainted with the affairs of France. 
Mr. Street feems to be a warm friend to liberty, and an up- 
right man: and the completion of his hittory will, we are 
perfuaded, give pleafure to many of his readers. 





Letters to Alcander. WFritten between the Years 1777 and 1783. 
2 Vols. Small8vo. 6s. fewed. Becket. 1795. 


HESE Letters contain fentimental effufions on the lofs of a 
beloved wife and infant child; remarks on paflages of hif- 
tory; on political opinions and events; on education; mufic; 
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picturefque fcenery ; criticifms on the poets ; and 4 variety of 
popular topics. Although unequal in point of merit, the aus 
thor appears to be a man of good tafte, and of a cultivated mind. 
A melancholy habit pervades the whole: but that, to readers 
of a certain defcription, may not be unacceptable. Some pieces 
of poetry are interfperfed; of which, and his critical talents, 
the following affords no unfavourable fpecimen. 


¢ I have converfed for fome time with Dante the earlieft of the 
Ttalian poets. When I read this poet, I think of the remark which 
has been made, that as the moft vigorous plants often fpring in a 
virgin foil, fo genius fometimes makes its happieft fhoots in the 
writers who have firft applied themfelves to the cultivation of poefy. 
In the wild and irregular compofition of Dante, I yet remark a 
loftinefs of thought, and vigour of expreffion, that has not beer 
furpafled by the more polifhed poets of a later date in that language. 

¢ Milton, who was well acquainted with the Italian poets, has 
drawn many hints from Dante to the improvement of his poem. 


In the 


* Regions of forrow, doleful fhades, where peace 
And reft can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all 





I trace the awful words of Dante written in the gate of thefe doles 
ful regions : 


“ Lafciate ogni fperanza, voi, che’ntrate.” 


Neither is there wanting a confiderable degree of refemblance be- 
tween the genius of the Englifli and the Italian poets. The fame 
daring fpirit carried both poets to pafsthe bound of the vifible diurs 
nal {phere, and to explore the fecrets of an invifible world. The 
fublime images, folemn ftrain of thought, concifenefs and energy 
of language, that charaéterife the Enelifu, are alfo found in the 
Italian poet. Amidft the vigorous flights of a bold fancy, we 
may alfo obferve that a like caft of mind leads each of thefe poets 
to efigage in abftrufe difquifitions, and to interweave the fubtleties of 
theology with the more pleafing defcriptions of poetry. 

* As there is a refemblance in the character and genius of Milton 
and Dante, fo we may alfo trace a likenefs in their fortunes and the 
events of their life. Both poets lived at a time when their country 
was rent by inteftine diflenfions, in which they took no ineonfider- 
able part. In the civil wars in England, Milton, inclined to re- 
publican principles, warmly efpoufed the interefts of that violent 
party by which the monarchy was overthrown. Inthe fierce cons 
tefts that agitated.the ftate of Floren¢e between the oppofite factions 
of the Bianchi and Neri, Dante was an eminent leader of the Bianchi. 
Fortune, which in the beginning had favoured them in their politi- 
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al courfe, was equally adverfe to both in the concfufiom. By the 
triumph of the royal party in England, Milton was involved in perils 
and diftreffes, and by the fuccefles'of the Neri in Florence, Dante 
with his party was fent out into banifhment. The courage and con- 
ftancy of the poets was not overcome by adverfity, and calamity 
only added new ardour to their genius. Milton in obfcurity and 
difgrace undertook lis noble work of Paradife Loft, and Dante in 
exile compofed his fingular poem, which firft difplayed the beauty 
and compafs of the Italian tongue, and fet an example to other na- 
tions to improve their native language. 

* Miiton has touched on his diftrefles and the reproach that ate 
tended him in the latter part of his life ; 


“ Though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues, 
In darknefs, and with dangers compaft round, 
And folitude.” 


‘Dante alfo pathetically deplores the misfortunes of his exile, in 
that prediction which he feigns his anceftor to have pronounced to 
him in paradife concerning his future fortune. 


> 


— 
~ 


“ As by a ftepdame cruel and unjuft 

Hypolitus from Athens was exil’d, 

Thou from thy native Florence muft depart. 

And thou fhalt leave all, that in profperous days 

Thy foul had held moft dear, and with the {mars 

Of that firft fhaft fhall exile wound thee fore. 

And thou fhalt prove what bitter bread he eats 

Who eats at others’ board ; what painful path 

He treads, whofe feet ftill climb another’s itair. 

But that which moft thy fpirit will opprets 

Ts that perverfe unrighteous company, 

That, caft with thee to banifhment, fhall turn 

With fenfelefs rage, and baie ingratitude, 

Againtft thy peace, compeling thee to keep 

Thy way apart.” 

¢ Dante died in that banifhment of whofe aifictions he corm- 

plains ; lefs fortunate in that refpe& than Milton, who though in 
obfcurity and diftrefs, yet ended his lifein his native country.’ Vol. i. 
7. 136. 


~ 
The comparative advantages of bufy and retired life have 
often employed the pens of able writers. The propriety of 
eur author’s opinion on the fubject we icave with our readers. 


 T recolleét the converfation which we formerly had on the fub- 
ject of active and contemplative life, and that preference which you 


gare to the active ftate. Neither do I mean to difprove the argu~- 
ments 
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ments which you advanced in favour of your opinion. The world 
is agreed with you in that particular, and profit and dignity fall to 
the fhare of thofe, who fill the various departments of active life. 

* And yet is it fo eafy a matter as fome have thought, to fuftain 
a part in retired life with elegance and propriety ? If that be the 
cafe, how may it happen, that fo many, who have acquitted them- 
felves with credit upon the bufy ftage, have maintained their part 
lefs gracefully in the retired and fequeftered fcene ? 

‘ A perfon, who withdraws to the fhade, ought to bring with 
him a tafte for tranquil pleafures, and ought alfo to bring innocent 
thoughts, that he may rightly enjoy the tranquillity and innocence 
of the groves. Nor is it enough that his thoughts are innocent and 
pure; he ought alfo to poftefs : a weil cultivated mind, that he may 
fill up his leifure with commendable purfuits. Public life prefents 
a < fucceflion of occupations, but exercifes and employ- 
menf§ muft be found to relieve the ftillnefs and uniformity of retired 
life: nor are thefe always eafily fupplied. The favage Indian, 
when not engaged in the chace, lays himfelf down by the fide of the 
ftream, that the motion and the murmur of the waters may give 
fome agitation to his vacant mind. In more civilized ftates, they 
who withdraw from bufy life are fometimes conftrained to have re- 
courfe to lefs innocent amufements. It is the diftinétion of a well 
cultivated mind, that, from its own ftores, it can provide entertain- 
ment for itfelf in retirement and folitude. 

¢ A man who is engaged in attive life, is placed in a confpicuous 
ftation, and, like an actor on a crouded theatre, is animated in his 
exertions by the eye, the voice, the applaufe of numerous fpectators. 
But he, whoretires from the world, muit be contented with fewer wit- 
neffes, and muft fuftain himfelf in his purfuits, by his own thoughts; 
by the fecret confcioufnefs of worth, and the eye of approving 
heaven. 

‘ The reclufe, who devotes himfelf to the contemplative ftate, 
has combats to fuftain, no lefs than they who a¢t on the bufy ftage. 
The flumber of indolence may overtake him in the fhade, where 
there are few incitements that roufe his emulation. Sickly vapours, 
and difcontented {pleen, that often accompany unacttive life, may caft 
their dark clouds around him. Ambition, though forbidden to enter, 
may difturb his retreat: that world which he has forfaken, will 
paint itfelf té him in colours more bright than the reality, whilft 
fame reports with a buiv care the fucceiles of others in the public 
walks of life. The fenfesalfo will prefent their illufions, and fome- 
times hold a more imperious language in folitude, than in places of 
various and bufy refort. Is it a flight matter to triumph over fuch 
powerful enemies ? 

¢ Whilft I mean not to detract from the merit of thofe who toil 
in the bufy fphere, yet by retiexions of this kind I would fuggeft, 
that he who acts a becoming part in retired and contemplative life, is 
neither unfkilful, nor undeferving of praife Vol. ii. P. 29. 
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The greater part of thefe Letters are not inferior toour ex- 
tracts; a few are rather of the namby-pamby ttyle; but the 
lovers of fentimental forrow and melancholy raptures will be 
glad to add thefe volumes to their collections They are faid 
to be written between the years 1777 and 1784; but from fome 
pointed allufions to recent events, we fufpect they have been 
retouched. 





A Differtation on the Univerfe in general, and on the Proceffior 
of the Elements in particular. By Richard Saumarez, Sur- 
geon to the Magdalen Ho/pital. 8.0. 55. Boards. Eger- 
ton. 1795. 


THE modern philofophy has been fuppofed fuperior to the 
ancient, from the mode of induction introduced by Bacon, 
and infifted on apparently with fuch fuccefs by his followers. 
Our author is of a different opinion: the laborious proceffes 
of experimental philofophy, and the arduous deductions of 
mathematical inveftigation, he holds in great contempt, and 
laments that we are fo much taken up with matter and fenfible 
objects, as in our turn to negle¢t or defpife intelligibles. What 
are fenfibles, fays he, buteffects? ¢ whereasintelligibles contain 
the eflicient caufes of things:’ the former are infinite in their 
nature, and indefinite in their qualities; the latter ‘ eftablifh 
principles of a definite and pofitive nature, which lead to a 
knowledge of infinite particulars.’ ‘To this an obvious anfwer 
occurs, both from the reafon of the thing, and the experience 
of ages. From the reafon of the thing, it appears, the ftudy 
of fenfibles muft be the firft object -of man, who gains his 
knowledge for a confiderable time entirely by the fenfes; and 
till the nature of fenfible objects is afcertained by the generally 
received mode of philofophifing, it is in vain that we employ 
our intellect upon them, or endeavour to draw general con- 
clufions on the phenomena of the univerfe. ‘The experience 
of ages fhews the boafted advantages of this fludy of intellec- 
tuals, of £ wholes to give principles to particulars.’ Have not 
the moderns made greater advances in philofophy, fince the 
time of Bacon when the old mode began to be exploded, than 
in the two thoufand preceding years ¢ 

In proof of the fuperiority of the ancient mode, our author 
points out to us Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, to whom he adds 
fome modern names of weight; fuch as Cudworth, Moore, 
and Norris; and Dr. Horfley, the prefent bifhop of Rochef- 
ter, is brought in, as being of the fame opinion, from an 
effufion of his, ‘ that his philofophy is Piato’s, and his creed 
St. John’s.” We may remind our author that the prelate has 
publifhed a voluminous edition of Sir Ifaac Newton’s works, 
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and that, in the quotation alluded to, he probably diftinguifhes 
between moral and natural philofophy. If he is a difciple of 
Plato on metaphyfical fubjects, he would not think it a com- 
pliment to be enlifted among the opponents of the Newtonian 
{chool. 

To make the doétrine of intelligibles, of univerfals, of 
wholes, more probable, we are told that ‘ the Platonic philo- 
fophy is the philofophy of fcripture, and the moft occult parts 
of St. Paul’s Epiftles are beft underftood by Chriltians who 
have the beft knowledge of that philofophy :’ and it is fhrewdly 
hinted, that fcience is not the object of the prefent age, and 
that nothing but confufion arifes from our inverfion of pria- 
ciple, our ftudy of fenfible objects by means of experiment, 
inftead of attending to the real objects of knowledge, the fci- 
ence of intelligibles. Nay this lofs of the beft philofophy, 
with this adoption of the worft, has been one of the remote 
caufes of the deftruction in France of all order and govern- 
ment; and our own country has more to fear from the fame 
fy{tem, than from all the calamities of war. ‘Thus forwarned 
of our danger, what can we do, but to throw afide our electri- 
cal machines, our air-pumps, our retorts and alembics, and 
liften with all our ears to an author, who in a few chapters, 
without any tedious procefs, explains the nature of the uni- 
verfe, and folyes in a moment a variety of problems, which 
continue to torture the fagacity of our beft mathematicians ? 

‘The form of the univerfe is difcovered and explained with 
the utmoft eafe. Since it proceeds from Deity, it muft be of 
the molt perfect kind: ¢ but as a {phere is the moft perfeét 


‘figure that can be defcribed, it follows, that the univerfe muft 


be a fphere, and confequently, that its circumference muft be 
equally diftant from its centre.’ 


‘ Having ftated thefe principles, it follows, that all the bodies 
contained within the {phere participate the moft of the beautiful, in 
the ratio of their proximity to the circumference, not only in their 
figure and motion, but in the ufe for which they are deftined ; and 
that the body, which forms the centre, is not only the very laft, and 
therefore the very worft; but, if motion be a quality exifting in the 
bodies near the circumference, the body at the centre muft be im- 
moveable. Aftronomers well know, that either the fun moves 
round the earth, or the earth round the fun: it muft follow there- 
fore that the fun moves round the earth; otherwife that body whichis 
the mott excellent would be fituated in the laft and worft place.’ p. 3. 


Having thus driven the fun from its pofition near the centre 
of gravity in the fyftem, and found out this property of bodies 
near the circumference, we may eafily conjecture what is to 
follow. Newton’s doctrine of attraction is eafily exploded, 

and 
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arid the principle of levity admitted: but cohefion muft be 
a¢counted for; and whether intelligibly or not, we fhal] leave 
our readers to determine : ‘ Body mutt be the recipient of cer- 
tain incorporeal powers, which, however, by their union with 
boy are corporalifed in a mo{t eminent degree : hence they 
retain but a faint veitige of immateriality, are full of material 
imperfe€tion, and may be faid to be corporeally incorporeal 5’ 
and to thefe powers in body we aré to attribute the attraction 
of cohefion. 

Need we proceed further? Every page almoft abounds with 
paflages equally luminous; and it is only to fhew the progrefs 
of an human mind in the eighteenth century, that we tran- 
fcribe another paragraph. Our author explains the caufe of 
the defcent in equal time of a guinea and a feather in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


‘ Here then isa great variety in all the cafes: it cannot arife from 
a different influence in the power of gravitation, it muft be the fame 
in both, fince the bodies are placed at equal diftances; it cannot 
arife from the difference of the quantity of matter, fince the feather 
and the guinea reached the bottom together and at once: it muft 
therefore arife from the difference of the medium; but if it arifes 
from the difference of the medium, it cannot arife from the attract - 
ing power of the earth; and if it does not proceed from the @ttraét- 
ing power of the earth, then it follows that the principle of gravita- 
tion is only a relative and not a pofitive principle. .The quedtion 
then is, by what ftandard is this relation to be meafured? I anfwer, 
the quantity of matter with relation to the medium: it is the nature 
of the medium that determines whether a body fhall afcend or de- 
fcend, or remain fufpended ; the active power of Nature, that re- 
fides not only in the medium but in all matter, having for her ob- 
ject the return of parts to their wholes. Light, therefore, is effen- 
tially rarer than air, air than water, water than earth, 

* It is the {pecific relation of the medium with refpect to the ob- 
ject, that decides the gravitating or afcending difpofition ; for if it 
be afcribed to the earth when a body defcends, it cannot be refufed 
to the upper regions when a body afcends, or to the air when it res 
mains fufpended. The fact is, that this power neitner refides in the 
one nor in the other; it is Nature, that univertal principle that ex- 
ifts every where, that decides the point: Nature decides at once in 
her unerring fcales whether a body dos or does not contain mere 
matter than the medium; if it does contain more matter, then it 
defcends; if equal, it remains fufpended; and if it contain lefs, then 
it afcends: the middle one feems a neuter quality, althsugh there is 
a limitation to the two extrentes.” Pp. 86. 


From the fpecimens given of our author’s philofophy, it 
will readily be inferred. that nothing efcapes him. On the 
“ doctrine 
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doétrine of intelligibles or wholes, is explained the nature of 
heat, cold, fire, creation, waterfpouts, clouds, rains, &c. &c. 
and unintelligible as it is to us, and will remain to the poor 
advocates for experimental philofophy, we doubt not, that in 
this unphilofophical age as our author calls it, he will not 
only find readers, but profelytes. It is very eafy to make a 
fyftem from one’s own mind: it is laborious to purfue the 
phenomena of the material world through a long chain of ex- 
periments and mathematical deductions. 





Herman of Unna: a Series of Adventures of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, in which the Proceedings of the Secret Tribunal, under 
the Emperors /¥ inceflaus and Sigi/mond, are delineated. Write 
ten in German by Profeffor Kramer. 3 Vols. %2ma Qs. 
fewed. Robinfons. £794. 


FOR this fingular and interefting novel we are indebted to 

the pen of profeffor Kramer, the author of many literary 
productions. It has for its ground-work the account of an 
inftitution of which the traces are found in hiftory, though 
fo obicure andimperfee, that its very nameis probably known 
but to few. This inftitution is the fecret tribunal, or free 
courts and judzes of IVeftphaliay—a moft extraordinary court, 
whichis firft mentioned as an eftablifhment publicly known 
in the year 1211, and which, towards the end of the 14th and 
beginning of the 15th century, fuddenly rofe to power fo for- 
midable as to ftrike terror into all Germany. It confifted 
at that time of more than a hundred thoufand members, taken 
from all ranks and profeilions, who were bound by a tre- 
mendous oath to puriue and put to death any man or woman 
condemned by the tribunal, though their neareft friend or re- 
lation. ‘Their jurifdiction was exercifed under the veil of the 
moit impemetrable iecrecy, they were not known except to one 
-another; fo thatthe unhappy man who had become obnoxious 
to them was furrounded with invifible fpies, whom he ate and 
drank and converied with without fufpicion, while at the fame 
time their eyes were upon his moft indifferent actions, and 
their dagger was pointed at his breaft. As it is probable that 
no inftitution, however abfurd and oppreflive in its progrefs, 
was ever decun without a view to utility, itis to be prefumed 
that this tribunal was well calculated in its origin to remedy 
the imperfect acminiftration of juftice through the German 
empire, and to execute its decrees with a celerity and impar- 
tiality which would caufe the greateft criminals to tremble. 


By degrees, however, it grew fo formidable and corrupt, that - 


there was no fafety for perfons of birth and fortune, but by 
being admitted into the order. Every prince had fome fre 
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judges in this council, many princes fought admiffion them- 
felves, and in thofe days, more gentlemen were free judges, 
than have fince been free mafons. By degrees, as the princes 
acquired more power in their refpective dominions, this tribu- 
nal was difufed, though there flill remain fome veftiges of it 
in the county of Mark and the duchy of Weftphalia. Thefe 
and further particulars may be collected from an eflay prefix- 
éd to thefe volumes, extracted from baron Bock. 

- The fcene of thefe adventures is laid in the latter end of the 
14th and beginning of the 15th century, partly at Prague, the 
court of the emperor Winceflaus, and partly in various courts 
of Germany. It gives a ftriking pi€ture of the manners of 
that age, and is interwoven with many traits of hiftory re- 
lative to Sigifmond king of Hungary, queen Barbe, fo famous 
for her gallantrics, the emprefs Sophia, and others. 

The two perfons upon whom the narrative more particular- 
ly turns, are Herman of Unna, and Ida Munfter. Herman is 
a'younger brother of a younger branch of the counts of Unna, 
who, not being inclined to the church to which his family had 
devoted him, feeks his fortune in the court of Winceflaus, and 
afterwards of Sigifmund. Dangerous as is his fituation from 
the diffolutenefs of morals around bim, he preferves the pureft 
and moft amiable manners, and, by his bravery and addrefs, 
renders the greateft fervices to his mafters. Ida, with whom 
he falls in love, is the fuppofed daughter of Muntter, a rich 


tatuary, but in reality the daughter of the count of Wirten- 


berg, ftolen when an infant, by her nurfe, the wife of Munfter. 
The character of Munfter is grave, fenfible, and fhrewd; his 
wife is governed by her paffions, and has a {trong tincture of 
vanity and female cunning. She contrives to mtroduce her 
fuppofed daughter at court, with a compliment to the emprefs 
on her nuptials; and Ida becomes fo much the favourite of 
Sophia, as to excite the jealoufy of the ladies of the ccurt, 
and, by the artifice of her enemies, fhe is accufed before the 
fecret tribunal of having practiled witchcraft upon the emprefs. 
The myiterious folemnity of this {cene is wonderfully calcu- 
lated to affeét the imagination. Ida one morning receives 
from her woman a note containing the following citation : 


“ Ida Munfter! forcerefs! accufed of murder, of high treafon ! 
appear! We, the fecret avengers of the Eternal, cite thee within 
three days before the tribunal of God! appear! appear !”” 

“ Good Heavens !” exclaimed Ida, when by the afiftance of her 
women fhe was brought to herfelf: “ did I fee clearly ? give me 
that note.” She read it: it fell from her hands: and pale and 
trembling fhe fat down on her chair. 

‘ The fervant thea related, that in the morning fhe had found the 
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parchment nailed to the door that led to Ida’s apartment = at firft 
fhe paid no attention to it, becaufe fhe could not read; but the 
people, who were affembled in crowds, informed her of its contents, 
and ordered her, with threats, to carry it to the perfon to whom it 
was addreffed. 

* Ida liftened to hertale, half dead with fear, and fcarcely know- 
ing what the heard. Had the been more colleéted the would have 
perceived, in the looks of thofe about her, an indignation and con 
tempt, which would have appeared to her extraordinary from pere 
fyns by whom fhe had been inceflantly fiattered, 

“ OQ God! what have I done? and what am I now to do?” 
cried Ida, clafping her hands, and lifting her eyes to heaven. 

“¢ What you have done,” faid her women, “ is beft known to 
yourfelf: andas to what you have now to do, itis not for ustoadvife. 
We muft inftantly leave you, left the vengeance of heaven thould 
purfue us alfo.” 

“ And will you abandon me?” {aid Ida to the young woman 
who had brought her the billet, and who, affected by her fituation, 
had thrown herfeif at her feet, and watered them with her tears. 

«© Tell me in what I can ferve you, and I will fay.” 

«“ Run to the princefs of Ratibor, and tell her... .. tell her 
only .... ye: tell her all: defcribe to her my diftreffed fituation : 
let her advife me what todo, God only knows what has brought 
on me this calamity.” 

‘ The young woman went, and foon returned, bringing back 
for anfwer, that the princefs knew no fuch perfon. 

¢ In like manner Ida fent to feveral other ladies of the court, and 
equally to no purpofe, She then recolleéted the duke of Bavaria, 
and the count of Wirtemberg, who had always fhewn a regard for 
her. Tothem fhe fent alfo, and received for anfwer, that fhe muft 
have recourfe to God, if her confcience were pure: as to advice, 
they could give her none, except that of not fajling to appear in 
compliance with the Citation, as, at any rate, her life was at ftake. 

“© Appear!” faid Ida: “ where muft I appear? Did you afk 
where the fecret tribunal is held?” 

¢ The girl was fileat. 

“© My life too at ftake!” exclaimed the unfortunate Ida, after a 
a long and gloomy filence, Heavens! what have I done? Am 
I not innocent?” 

*¢ God fend you may be :” anfwered her woman, fobbing. 

«“ Yes, I call Heaven to witnets that] am. J fwear it by him 
who lives for ever.” ‘ 

¢ Having remained fome time on her knees, covering her face 
with her hands, and feemingly in prayer, fhe at length arofe, and 
continued thus :-—* What faid the count of Wirtemberg? Was it 
not that I mult feek confolation fram God?” Be it fo. “ God 
has aiready comforicd me; he wil comfort me @ui mere by the 
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mouth of his minifters. Give me my hood: I will go to church, 
and confefs myfelf. The reverend father John will teil me what to 
do.” 

« Oh! do not not run fuch a rifk : the people are excited againit 
you, and may do you fome mifchief.”” 

“ Give me my hood: I may rifk every thing, for what have I 
to lofe?” 

‘¢ No doubt it will be ufelefs for me to attend you.” 

“ Do as you pleafe.” 

* Ida fet off, without once looking round her. She muffled her- _ 
felf up as much as poflible in her hood, that fhe might not be known. 
At every corner fhe heard her name coupled with imprecations. 
The pleople feemed better informed than herfelf of what the was 
accufed. The appellations of wretch, criminal, forcerefs, paffed 
from mouth to mouth without further explanation: at lait fhe gather- 
ed from foine expreflions that dropped from a company walking 
before her, that the crime with which fhe was charged was com- 
mitted againft her deareft friend, her adored Sophia. More than 
once fhe was near finking to the earth, her legs failed her, and fhe 
was obliged to lean againft the wall. 

‘ When fhe arrived at the church, where fhe fought counfel and 
confolation from the only friend fhe had left, her confeffor, night 
was advacing. Silently fhe paffed along the gloomy cloifters of the 
hallowed fane, and placed herfelf in an obfcure corner, to wait for 
father John. Whether this father John were the famous confeffor 
of the emprefs, St. John Nepomucenes, whofe name is ftill fo cele- 
brated for his difcretion, our memoirs do not inform us . St. Nepo- 
mucenes himfelf, however, could not have given more ftriking 
proofs of his love of taciturnity, than did our father John, when this 
afflicted finner, or faint let us rather call her, laid open to his view 
the inmoft recefles of her heart. 

* She concealed nothing from him; fhe wept, fhe fighed, fhe 
afked his counfel.... and ftill he was filent. She urgently im- 
plored him to beftow on her one word, one fimple word of confo- 
lation. After a long paufe, he ventured to fay : “ Go; clear your- 
iclf from the crime of which you are accufed, and then I will grant 
you abfolution.” 

“ But what muft I do? I am cited to the bar of juitice by I know 
not whom ; I am to make my appearance I know not where.” 

*¢ Appear.” 

* And who will be my judges ?” 
* Thofe terrible unknown mortals, who render juftice in fecret.” 

“ Where do they aflemble ?” 

% Every where, and no where.” 

¢ Ida bathed in tears, ceafed to queftion this fl’nty-hearted prieft; 
and he rofe to go away. 

« TLive pity ow me! have pity on me!” cred the, holding him 
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by his gown : “ it is now night: grant mean afylum till the morn- 
ing in this convent, or give meat leaft a guide to conduct, me home 
in fafety.” 

“ The holy fifters who dwell here will not receive you, nor will 
any one accompany you.” 

“ Ida covered her face with her hood, and wept afrefh. A 
moment after fhe looked round, and found herfelf alone. The 
great lamp fufpended from the centre of the church fhed a feeble 
light. Rifing, fhe walked with trembling fteps through the wind- 
ings of the facred vaults, and by the leaft frequented ftreets of the 
city, till fhe arrived at her own habitation. She no longer wept; a 
kind of torpid infenfibility ‘had feized her faculties. She called to 
her fervant ta bring a light: no one anfwered. She entered the 
anti-chamber, and the apartments of her women: they were empty. 
—* I am totally abandoned, then:” faid fhe, as fhe entered her 
own chamber. “ Heavens! how have I deferved this fate? Is 
there no difference between accufation and conviction? Am J in 
reality guilty ? They fay, that it is poffibie to fin without knowing 
it. Yes, yes: it muft be fo, and I am certainly a guilty wretch, 
fince every one confiders me as fuch, and the holy father John has 
refufed me abfolution.” 

‘ Ida was in that terrible fituation, from which thereis but a ftep 
to madnefs and defpair, when fhe heard an indiftin¢t noife in the 
anti-chamber. The door opened, and fome one called her by her 
name. 

“© Who is there ? and what is thy errand?” faid fhe, in a voice 
more of alarm and horror than of anger. 

* Ida! my poor unhappy Ida!” ‘continued the ftranger, in ac- 
cents of the moft tender affection. 

‘ Ida rofe from the floor, on which fhe was lying. The figure, 
which was then difcernible, by means of a lantern it carried, ap- 
proached nearer. 

« Who art thou? Art thou one of thofe terrible and unknown 
beings, who render juftice in fecret ?” 

“ Do you then nu longer know me? Do you not know your fae 
ther?” cried the perfon who entered ; and faying this, he render- 
ed the light of his — more vivid, threw off his cloak, and clafp- 
brac 


ed her in his embrac 
“ My father; my wr viour! angel fent from Heaven !” were the 


atl ¢ 


words flie had juft time to articulate, before fhe fainted in his arms.’ 
Vol. i. Pp. 221. 
Munfter, upon inquiring into the nature of the affair, gives 


the following account of the tribunal. 
By 


“ By unexpected good luck I found my ancient comrade 
in the army, the goo id Walter of whom you have heard me fpeak, 


whoat the furprife of Bern had the misfortune to lofe his hand, and was 


in coniequence obliged to quit the profeflion of arms. He has told 
. me 
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me. a great many circumftances of the fecret tribunal, but his dif- 
courfe was fo obfcure, fo interlarded with broken exprefiions, and 
half formed fentences, that I krow not what to think of him. There 
were, he informed me, perfons of various defcriptions, knights and 
their efquires, citizens as well as nobles, in its fervices. Perhaps he 
belongs to it himfelf. Be that, however, as it may, he affured 
me, that its dreadful fummoners were commonly obliged to refort 
to force to bring before them the perfons who were accufed; that it 

was rare fora culpri it to appear on the firft citation ; that they who 
waited for a fecond, or a third, were apprehended wherever they 
were found ; but that thofe who appeared at the firft, as you, my 
dear Ida, will do, had the advantage of infpiring a prefumption of 
their innocence, and were treated with greater lenity. And finally, 
that the only way of difcovering where the fecret tribunal aflembled, 
was to repair, three quarters of an hour after midnight, to that part 
of the town where four ftreets meet, and where was always to be 
found a perfon who would lead the accufed blind-folded before the 
Judges, 

“* | thanked him for his information, and told him that you 
would carefully obferve his directions, and that I was determined to 
accempany you. Walter, upon this, looked me ftedfaftly in the 
face, and afked if I were one of them. Not knowing what was 
his drift, I made no anfwer. He looked at me again with {till 
greater earneftne({s, uttering fome incoherent words which I did not 
underftand. Still I was filent. * Well,’ refumed he alter a moment's 
paufe, ‘ we fhall fee whether you will be permitted to accompany 
her. At any rate, however, you may be certain fhe will arrive in 
fafety at the place of deftination; the reit depends on her in- 
nocence.” 

‘ Whence could proceed the fort of tranquillity, which this my 
terious tale of Munfter imparted to Ida? for certain it is that fhe 
felt relieved from the load that oppreficd her, {poke of her fituation 

‘with compofure, formed arrangements refpecting the manner in 
which fhe fhould conduct herfelf, and fought to penetrate the ob- 
{curity in which fhe was involved. It feemed no longer impoflible 
to her to fupport her misfortune, to face her accufers, and yet fur- 
vive the fhock, 

‘ Was it that Ida really difcovered reafons for hope in what fhe 
had heard ? Or was it with her, as with a multitude of others who 
fink at the firft guft of an approaching ftorm, but gradually lift up 
their heads, as the objeét of their terror becomes familiar to them @ 
Or was it, lafily, that there are benevolent genii-ever ready to admi- 
nifter to their favourites, when their fufferings become too poignant, 
and mingle in the cup of bitternefs fome drops of heavenly confola- 
tion? 

‘ Whatever were the caufe, Ida fuddenly became tranquil; fhe 
enjoyed during the night the peaceful ‘Lumbers of innocence, while 
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her father fat watching by her pillow, and for the two following days 
fhe remained in the fame happy ftate. 

‘ At length the night, lately fo much dreaded, approached, but 
brought with it no other terrors, than what a light fupper, which 
the old man had provided, affifted by a glafs of wine, were fufficient 
to difpel. Could their enemies have witneffed the ferenity of thefe 
two victims of fo cruel a fate, it would have infpired them with fen- 
fations of envy: their converfation was even gay. 

‘ Time patied on. The clock ftruck twelve, and they fcarcely 
feemed to notice it. “ When the moon is over yon fteeple, it will 
be time for us to be gone,” faid Munfter, looking out of the window. 
Their converfation, however, prefently flackened, and at length 
ceafed. The fears of Ida began to return.—‘* How my heart 
beats |”? fuid the, laying her hand on her bofom. She walked up 
and down the room with agitation. —‘“ Where,” faid fhe, “ is the 
moon now ?”—* It is... Take your hood my child, and let us 
depart.”——“ Yet one moment,” fhe replied: and falling on her 
knees fhe fighed a fhort prayer, while Munfter re-echoed her fighs. 
She then put on her hood and they hurried out of the houfe. 

‘ Silently they walked through the ftreets in which not a perfon 
was to be feen. The knees of Ida trembled with cold, while her 
cheeks were flufhed with the crimfon of fever. They arrived at the 
great fteeple of St. Bartholomew’s, where met four large ftreets lead- 
ing to the extremities of the city. “ Behold, my father, the defignat- 
ed place !” faid Ida, with a faultering voice, The moon fhone on 
the fpot, while a deep fhadow caft its gloom over the diftant 
avenues. Near them, in one of the ftreets, they faw a man ap- 
proaching, with flow and folemn fteps, whom the dim light of the 
moon, and the terrors of Ida, transformed into a giant. He was 
wrapt in a kind of mail, fo that his eyes only were vifible. He 
accofted them.—*“ Who are you?” faid he—* Ida Munfter and 
her father.” 

*¢ It is the former I feek. The other may withdraw.” 

“ No, I will not withdraw : I will follow her wherever fhe goes.” 

* You will follow her? thatdepends onthe manner inwhich you 
fhall anfwer the following queftions. What are the names of thefe 
four ftreets ? That which is enlightened by the moon I myfelf call 
fire; that in the fhade iron, W hat are the other two 7”? 

‘ To this unintelligible queftion Muntfter made no reply. 

“ Begone,” iaid the man in the mafk: “ thou dolt not belong 
to us.”’ 

* Muft I then quit you, my father; muft I quit you?” ex- 
claimed Ida, fobbing. 


‘ The firanger tore her from the arms of Munfter, and puthing 
22 < - ' es io es ee . t 4 ose 
him away, fomewhat rudely, ** Go,” faid he in a tone of voice too 
gentle to ailort with the aétien that accor panied in: * you “ey 
rr? —~ aah } gey! ie i — saga *) ‘s 
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* Whole is that voice?” faid Munfter to himfelf as he feated 
himfelf under the portico of the church. “ It is furely familiar to 
me.” Meanwhile Ida was led off by her conductor, who turned 
once more towards Munfter, made a fignal to him not to follow, 
and was foon out of fight. 

* Courteous reader, thou wifheft, no doubt, to accompany this 
innocent maiden before her judges: but would it be fafe for me to 
introduce thee to a place which no profane eye has yet explored ? 
Rather let us fit down with honeft Munfter in the porch of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s. Look: the moon has difappeared: the dawn begins to 
peep: we fhall foon hear news of the object of our anxiety. 

.* Munfter was as firmly perfuaded as you and J can be, that fhe 
whom he called his daughter was innocent. Walter had affured 
him, the preceding day, that if fhe were found guilty he would 
never fee her more, as thefe avengers of God caufed the fentences 
they pronounced to be executed on the fpot: but he had added, that 
if there were the leaft profpeét of her juftifying herfelf, the would 
be fafely brought back to him in the morning, by the perfons into 
whofe hands he fhould commit her at night, at the junction of the 
four ftreets. 

‘ Firmly relying on the innocence of Ida, the veracity of Walter, 
and the juftice of the fecret tribunal, he waited with tranquillity, and 
he waited not in vain: for, ere the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
houfes were awake, his daughter was in his arms. 

“ Thou art reftored to me, then!” cried Munfter: “ thou art 
reftored to me! thou art innocent !” 

* T am indeed innocent: I fwear it by that God, who is my fu- 
preme judge ; though no one will as yet declare me fo. . .. . Alas ! 
your poor Ida is reftored to you but for a fhort time. The aveng- 
ing {word, ftill fufpended over her head, hangs but by a thread. It 
is required that I fhonid juftify myfelf; and how fhall I be able 
to do this, fince there is every appearance againft me? Oh! my 
father! .....” 

* Her fobs prevented her faying more ; and leaning on the arm 
of Munfter they filently walked towards their home. Arrived 
there, fhe fat down breathlefs, and refting her head on her hand, 
wiped her tearsas they flowed under her hood. 

“ Tell me, my dear child, what has pafled: conceal nothing 
from me.” 

“ Alas! I have not long to remain with you. Asa _ particular 
favour I am permitted to take up my refidence with the Urfulines, 
for a fhort time, till my affair is finifhed and I am again fummoned 
before my judges. Do notgrieve, my dear father, you may fee me 
there, I have afked leave to receive your vifits.” 

* Munfter preffed her hand, with the earnéftnefs of anxious affec- 
tion, and again conjured her to relate her ftory. 

« How thall I defcribe to you what I felt, when torn from your 
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arms by my conductor? I thought I fhould have expired: yeta 
certain fomething, that I cannot defcribe, prefently infpired me with 
confidence. You muft yourfelf have perceived, that the man in 
the mafk treated me neither with cruelty or even harfhnefs ; his 
voice was gentle ; by the light of the moon I difcovered a tear ftart- 
ing from his eye; and I perceived, a circumftance on which I could 
not avoid reflecting, that he had loft his left hand. Is it poffible, 
that he could be your friend, the good, the honeft Walter?” 

“ Tt was, it was,” exclaimed the old man: “ it certainly was 
Walter, for I now recollect the found of his voice.” 

¢ Ida continued :—-** That difcovery’ calmed my agitation. I 
found myfelf not delivered entirely into unknown hands, and you 
have always ipoken to me fo highly of Walter, that with him I 
confidered my felf as fafe. After havi ing walked on for fome time, 
he fuddenly threw over my head a thick veil, which fo complete- 
ly covered my face, that it was impoflible for me to difcern the 
road we took. One while we paffed over what appeared to me un- 
cultivated ground, and ‘then again over ruins: we afcended, and 
defcended ; fometimes I fancied myfelf breathing the air of the 
fields; at others the found of our footie eps appeared to be echoed 
back by furrounding vaults. At lenoth we defeended thirty fteps, 
which I counted, I know not why ; and my veil being taken off, I 
found myfelf in a dark dreary plac e, where at firft I could diftin- 
guifh nothing. Finding myfeif extremely fatigued, my conductor 
permitted me to fit down ona ftone. By degrees my eyes became 
familiarifed to the obfcurity of the place, and I found myfelf at the 
entrance of a large fquare. Whether I were in the country, or not, 
I cannot fay: but all areund me, as far as my view could penetrate, 
I beheld lofty vaults; and over my head the ftarry fky. At a diftance 
IT obferved by the light of torches, which, though there were many, 
but feebly illumined the vaft {pace, ferving fcarcely more than to 
render darknefs vifible, human figures dreffed in black, fome of 
whom came towards us and joined my conduétor. They were all 
mafked like him, and converfed only by figns, intermingled with a 
few abrupt words. Every moment their number increafed ; and 
apparently there were feveral hundred of them. © The filence that 
prevailed in this aflembly, interrupted only by my tears and fighs, 
appeared incomprehenfible to me. 

** On a fudden I heard the doleful found of a bell. Three times 
was it firuck ; and as often did my heart quake within me. The 
place was now more enlightened, and I perceived a circle com- 
abil of feveral perfons in black, and matked, who, I was inform- 
ed by my conductor, were my judges.—* You will immediately be 
alled upon: faid he to me in a whifper: ¢ if your confcience be 
clear, prepare to anfwer with coureee. Take off your hood, you 
muit appear with your face unc overed.? 

“ Scarcely had he done fpeaking, when a voice more appall- 


ing than the ‘found of the be ll, cried out in a tone of au thority : 
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« Ida Munfter! forcerefs! accufed of murder, of high treafon, 
sppear! We, the fecret avengers of the Invifible, cite thee before 
the juftice of God! appear! appear!” Vol. i. P. 240. 


Her fecond appearance before the fame tribunal is thus de- 
fcribed with the additional intereft of the introduction of Her- 
man as her defender. 


¢ The fpot to which fhe was this time conducted feemed different 
from the former. It’s canopy was the fame, the flarry heavens: 
but it did not appear to be encircled with lofty walls; on the con- 
trary, the eye was unobftructed on every fide, for the little way it 
could penetrate, except that on that by which they arrived were 
thick bufhes, which probably furrounded the whole place, but 
were imperceptible on account of their diftance. Ida perceived, 
that the ground on which fhe walked was turf; and from various 
circumftances fhe conjectured herfelf to be in a wood, with which 
fhe was not wholly unacquainted. Poflibly fhe was not miftaken ; 
for there is no place, as a writer of thefe times informs us, in which 
the feflions of the fecret tribunal might not be held, provided it 
were private and fecure from furprize. 

‘ This fecond affembly was full as numerous as the firft, but it 
was lefs diftinguifhable, and perhaps even more filent. The bell 
gave the accuftomed fignal, and the voice which Ida had already 
heard, thus proclaimed : 

“ We, the fervants of the invifible God, who judge in fecret, 
turn to the four quarters of the globe, and call on the defender of 
the accufed Ida; appear! appear!” 

‘ This fummons was three times repeated. The fcene became 
more luminous; and Ida was ftepping forward without be'ng called, 
when her conductor faid to her in a low voice: “ remain where 
you are ; you have to day nothing to an{wer.’’ 

* Ida then viewed with more tranquillity thefe terrible unknown 

erfonages ; a mingled fentiment of hope and joy filled her heart, 
and prefently was elevated to tran{port, when, after the third fum-. 
mons, a figure ftepped forward, mafked like the others, but of fo 
noble a port, that the young prifoner could not help preferring him 
to all the affembly. 

‘ The champion of innocence flowly advanced, and placing him- 
felf before the feat of the chief of the tribunal: “ Behold,” faid he, 
“ the defender of innocence: put me do death, if Ida be guilty.’” 

* The caufe was opened. The queftions already put to Ida were 
one by one repeated ; but fhe heard them not with the fame terror 
as at firit; for the ftranger appeared competent to anfwer them, and 
flee believed herfelf perfectly juftified. But her judges were not fo 
eafy to be convinced. The adventure of the lock of hair, which, 
in thofe days of ignorance, appeared fo fufpicious a circumftance, 
was till undenied; the words fhe had uttered on the fubjeét, to the 
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young princefs of Ratibor, were equally difproved, and teftified 
ftrongly againft her. The emprefs befide was ftill not wholly re- 
covered, and Herman of Unna, whom Ida was accufed of having 
affaffinated, it was afferted, was no where to be found. 

© The champion of Ida demanded that they fhould wait the reco- 
vety of Sophia, before they proceeded to pafs fentence, fince if the 
prifoner were guilty, the princefs could give much more direét infor- 
mation on the fubjeét, than had hitherto been offered: but this 
demand was rejected. As to the complaint refpeéting the murder of 
Herman, he offered inftantly to produce proofs of it’s falfhood. 
But on this head filence was impofed on him, and he was ordered 
to confine himfelf to the principal charge, that of forcery. Con- 
fcious of the difficulty, not to fay impoflibility of completely refuting 
fuch an aceufation, he kept a melancholy filence, which filled the 
mind of Munfter’s daughter with alarm and terror. 

* Recovering himfelf, however, he at length faid: “ I am aware 
of the danger of my fituation ; I am aware, “that no one can engage 
in the defence of a perfon arraigned before this tribunal, without ex- 
pofing himfelfto the fame puuifhment as the culprit, if he be found 
guilty. Be it fo! here lam: put me to death if there be no fafety 
for Ida: but I call heaven and earth to witnefs, that fhe is innocent. 
Tremble, ye judges! her blood will find avengers: fle is not the 
daughter of an obfcure citizen; fhe is the daughter of a prince.” 

‘ [nftantly a murmur pervaded the whole affembly. ‘The greater 
part charged him with having invented this fable in order to protra& 
the trial. In confequence it was determined, that he fhould be con- 
fined till he proved his affertion, and he was immediately feized.— 
* Oh! they will kill, they will murder him!” exclaimed Ida: and, 
as fle uttered thefe words, the whole affembly appeared to {wim 
before her eyes in a thick mift, the lights difappeared, her ears rung 
with fearful noifes, and fhe funk fenfelefs on the ground.’ Vol. i. 
P. 276. 


The fecond volume exhibits Ida as the acknowledged daugh- 
ter of the duke of Wirtemberg. An old feud between the 
families, as well as Herman’s want of fortune, increafes the 
difficulties of the two lovers. The author again takes advan- 
tage of the intereft infpired by the myfteries of the fecret 
benal, in rendering Herman obnoxious to it on account 
of a murder, of which, from circumftances artfully thrown 
together, he is fuppofed to be guilty. Warned of his danger, 
he makes a vifit to his family, which gives rife to a fituation 
the moft ftriking in the work, and which is wrought up with 
great effect. In the general group of the family, the reader is 
prefented with a picture of the pride, ftiffnefs, and parade 
of atrue German family of nobleffe: to one member of it, 
however, Herman feels himfe!f particularly attached ; but his 
relation, who is (unknown to him) a member of the tribunal, 
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and therefore bound by his oath to kill any one condemned by 
it, behaves to him with a myfteriouscoldnefs and referve, and 
anxioufly avoids all occafions of being alone with him. At 
length, notwithftanding his precautions, he meets him ina nar- 
row road, and with great expreflions of regret ftabs Herman 
and then himfelf. The wounds of neither however prove 
mortal, and the tendereft friendfhip fucceeds their rencounter. 

The fcene of the third volume lies chiefly among convents, 
to which, and to the clergy of thofe days, the author feems 
to be no friend. The namesof John Hufs whofe doétrines 
then began to fpread in Bohemia, of Mary the unfortunate 
wife of Sigifmund, and Barbe her rival, frequently occur. It 
is not, however, fo interefting as the former volumes, though 
it concludes with the union of Herman and Ida, the latter of 
whom is refcued juft in time to prevent her being forced to take 
the veil. 

The peculiar intereft of this work, no doubt, refts on the 
account, fo novel and fo ftriking, of the fecret tribunal ; 
but perhaps the author has availed himfelf of it too much, and 
introduced it rather toa often: the ftory of Ida’s vifiting it in 
difguife is totally improbable. .As to the tranflation, we be- 
lieve it to be faithful ; and the ftyle is eafy, but has no pecu- 
liar pretenfions to elegance. 





An Inquiry into the Medical Efficacy of a new Species of Peru- 
vian Bark, lately imported into this Country under the Name 
of Yellow Bark: including praétical Obfervations re/pedting 
the Choice of Bark in general. By Fohn Relph, M. D. Phy- 

fician to Guy’s Hopital. 8vo. 35. Boards. Phillips. 1794. 


WE cannot difapprove of the zeal and the diligence of Dr. 
'* Relph, though he feems to exaggerate the importance 
of his object. It almoft appears from his language that me- 
dicine had loft its principal affiftant, till the yellow bark was 
brought to us; that difeafes obftinately refifted every other 
plan, and we were in danger of their fatal ravages, if not op- 
pofed by this powerful auxiliary. In our fituation, we have 
never feen putrid difeafes fo alarming, gangrenes fo rapid, nor 
intermittents fo obftinate, as to require a medicine more power- 
ful than the common bark. Fevers, apparently highly putrid, 
have, with proper management, required but little aid from 
the bark: {phecelus has been conquered by the common quill- 
ed bark ; and intermittents, when there has been no vilceral 
obftruction, have yielded to the fame remedy. But, if we 
really required a more active remedy, there is little reafon to 
expe a continued fupply of this more powerful fpecies of the 
cinchona. It is confetledly brought from a region of Peru far 
diftant 
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diftant from the fea, and is equally fcarce and dear. If the* 
fupply of the red bark failed,—if avarice and ingenuity found 
it more eafy to imitate a valuable remedy than to continue the 

importation,—we have little reafon to expeét that a medicine, 

procured with greater difficulty and at a more enormous ex- 

pence, will be imported in a genuine ftate. In fhort, we look 

on the prefent medicine as a temporary novelty; and, if dif- 

eafes require bark of no greater activity than thofe which we 

continually fee, almoft as a temporary fuperfluity. It is time, 

however, to look at the work vcfore us. 

Dr. Relph firft gives the hiftery of our knowledge of the 
bark as a tubject of natural hiftory. He omits however one 
very early, though not an accurate account, that of Johnfton, 
in his Hiftory of Trees, publithed in the laft century. We 
have not johniton before us, but take the fact from the tranf- 
Jation of 2 French publication, where there is a fingular and 
a ridiculous error :—‘ the figure thereof given by Johnftonus may 
be feen at the end of the Hiftory of Trees, written by Mlantiffa.’ 
(Vhe Englith Remedy, or ‘Valbor’s wonderful Secret for Cur- 
ing Agues and Fevers, London, 1682.) ‘The hiftory, in the 
work before us, is fufficiently accurate ; but we wifh Dr. Relph 
had quoted the collections from which his facts are taken, mor 
minutcly. We fear the beauty of the page required the facri- 
fice of this accuracy. As this part, however, is in a great 
meafure a compilation from works generally known, chiefly 
copied from Murray’s Apparatus, we fhall not enlarge on the 
fubje&t, and ihall feleét an account of all the fpecies from the 
Copenhagen Tranfactions, a work more feldom in our read- 
er’s hands. 


* Profefior Vahl, in the Tranfactions of the Natural Hiftory 
Society at Copenhagen, has arranged all the fpecies of cinchona, of 
which proper fpecimens could be procured, into botanical order ; 
and of four of thefe he has given figures. His firft divifion come 
prehends all thofe of which the flowers are hairy, and the ftamina 
are concealed within the tube of the corolla, including 

‘ rft. Cinchona officinalis, or C. foliis ovatis lanceclatis glabris, 
capfulis oblongis. 

‘ 2. C. pubefcens, 

‘ C. foliis ovatis bafi elongatis fubtus pubefcentibus, capfulis cy- 
lindricis. 

¢ 3. C. macrocarpa, 

‘ C. foliis oblongis fubtus pubefcentibus coftatis. 

¢ Having a {mooth corolla and ftamina longer than the tube. 

© 4.°C. caribaea, 

* C, pedunculis axillaribus unifloris, 

¢ 5. C. corymbifera, 


3 C, foliis 
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' ©. foliis oblongo-lanceolatis, corymbis axillaribus. 

* 6. C. lineata, 

« C, panicula terminali,. foliis ovatis acuminatis glabris, capfulis 
aie i ait 
. C. floribunda, 

‘ C. panicula terminali, caphalis: aan levibus, foliis ellipti- 
cis acuminatis. 

‘ 8, C..brachyearpa, 

© C. panicula terminali, . capfals obovatis coftatis, foliis ellipti- 
, obtufis. 

‘ g. C, anguftifolia, 

‘ C. panicula terminali, capfulis oblongis pentagonis, foliis line 
ari-lanceolatis pubefcentibus. 

‘ The firft is faid to be a native of Loxa, and is defcribed from 
a fpecinen in the Nerbarium of Juffieu. Vahl refers it to the 
quinguina figured by Condamine, and to the C, officinalis of the 
oth edition of the Syft. Veget. or C. panieula brachiata, in the 
Species Plantarum. But on comparing the figure of it, as given by 
Vahl, with the original fpecimen preferved in the Linnean Her- 
— 4 confiderable difference is obferved. It is therefore pro- 

bable, that the barks of both fpecies have been indifcriminately 
imported into Europe for medical‘ ufe. 

‘ The fecond was likewife obtained from Juffieu, who has ftated 
it to be of the Peruvian fpecies. We find no fynonyma of it fub- 
joined, but Vahl fuppofes it to be thie Quinquina blanc of Conda- 
mine, and our inquiries have convinced us that he is right; and as 
{ynonyma of this, we may refer to the Cafcarilla blanca of Arrot, 
and to the fecond fpecies noticed in the report of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Medicine at Paris, (4. C. Bogetenfis) faid to be brought 
‘from Santa Fé; the bark of which is ftated to be of a deep yellow 
colour, approaching to that of turmeric, with little odour, great 
bitternefs, fcarcely any aftringency, and affording little extraét. 

© The third fpecies which was brought from Santa Fé, and given 
to Vahl by Mr. Ortega, is referred to the Cinchona of Mutis, and 
defcribed as the officinalis by Linné, in his 12th edition of the Syft. 
Veget. and ftill retained in the S: upp. Plant. and in Murray's Syft. 
Veget. Vahl obferves that Mutis could not fend the officinal {pe- 
cies to Europe, as he never was at Peru, the only country which is 
known to produce it; befides, the Linnean defcription here alluded 
to, neither agrees with the character nor the figure of the Cinchona 
given by Condamine. 

‘ This appears to be the firft fpecies mentiontd in the report 
made by the Parifian Academicians, and that marked (2) C. Peru- 
viana, in the Herbaria of fir Jofeph Banks and Dr. Smith. On the 
teftimony of the French Academy, it yields a fourth part of its 
weight of extract, and is in every refpeé equal to the beft officinal 
bark, agrecing nearly to the character of the red bark, 
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¢ Murray defcribes the bark, from his own fpecimens, to be ift 
long, flattith, fmooth pieces, about a line and a half in thicknefs ; 
its cuticle is white and. warty ; the barkvis of 4 brownifh yellow, 
fibrous, and much lefs bitter than any of the other Peruvian fpecies 
of Cinchona; for though fent from Santa Fé, it was found by Louis 
Née at.Loya, in the kingdom of Peru. 

‘ Vahl fays, that a few years ago, a confiderable quantity of it 
was imported into Madrid, and continued in great eftimation with 
the phyficians there. However, both the bark of this fpecies and 
that of the pubefcens, on being tried in this country, were found, 
according to the report of fir George Baker, inferior to common 
Peruvian bark, as has been alrgady ftated at page 40. 

‘ The fourth, feventh, and’ ninth fpecies, we have already fully 
noticed, under the fame names as here adopted by Vahl. 

‘ The fifth fpecies, found by Forfter in the South Sea iflands, 
the fixth, a native of St. Domingo, and the eighth, a native of Ja- 
maica, all feem to afford bark poffeffing a certain fhare of medi- 
cinal power; but to what extent, experiments have not as yet en- 
abled us to give any fatisfaétory account.’ p. 46. 


Mr. Babington’s pharmaceutical obfervations on this fubject 
are peculiarly interefting. ‘The bitter of this bark predomi- 
nates in a great degree, and is ina very fixed ftate, .with diffi- 
culty extracted by cold water, and impregnating many fuc- 
ceflive infufions. The fame was once, however, faid by Dr. 
. Lewis of the common bark; but experiments with different 
{pecimens did not confirm the account. The watery extract 
refembled the foreign extra& lately imported; but the extract 
which comes neareft the bark, with the continuity of its com- 
ponent parts the /eaf injured, is that from the. {pirituous 
tin€ture, when the menftruum is rectified fpirit. 


‘ Of the experiments comprehended under the head of infufion, 

I conceived it of confequence to attend to the effeéts of mag- 
nefia, which, on common and red barks have been found fo mate- 
rially ditferent. We are informed by Dr. Skeete, and the fact is 
‘univerfally admitted, that when magnefia, whether pure or aérated, 
is triturated with the powder of common bark, and water gradually 
added, fo as to reduce the mixture firft into a pafte, and ‘afterwards 
to render it fluid, the infufion paffed through filtering paper, is of a 
much deeper colour, more bitter and aftringent to the tafte, pro- 
duces a more copious precipitation on the addition of vitriolated iron, 
is of greater {pecific gravity, and much more powerfully antifeptic, 
than an infufion of the fame bark, made with the water only. But 
if the powder of red bark be fubmitted to a fimilar treatment, nei- 
ther common nor calcined magnefia is obferved to occafion any al- 
teration, This difference inthe action of this earthy fubftance up- 
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i common and -red bark, would feem, as the Dr. obferves, to: point 
outa difference in the nature of their conftituent parts, which we 
are not capable of detecting by means of ether experiments. The 
infufion of yellow bark with magnefia, has properties peculiar to 
itfelf. If two parts of yellow bark in fine powder, be mixed with 
one part of pure, or an equal quantity of aérated magnefia, and 
made into an infufion, by the gradual addition of fixteen parts of 
pure water; the liquor, when filtered, though fomewhat deeper in 
colour, will not be found in tafte either fo bitter or aftringent, as if 
no magnefia had been ufed; and yet when equal quantities of the 
fimple and magnefian infufions are examined by means of a chaly- 
beate folution, in the firft, the change of colour is flow, in the other 
an immediate blacknefs, as well as a more copious depofition take 
place. From which I think it is obvious, that whatever be the na- 
ture of the bitternefs and aftringency of bark, confidered as feparate 
principles, they vary in different {fpecies, not only with regard to 
their proportions, but alfo in their mode of combination. The ef- 
feéts of magnefia, in the prefent inftance, I confider as analogous 
to thofe which Mr. Scheele has ftated, to be produced by lime upon 
benzoin ; in which cafe, a union takes places between the calcare- 
ous earth and the vegetable faline part, commonly called the flowers 
of benzoin; fo here, the aftringent and bitter principles of the bark, 
are chemically combined with the magnefia ; occafioning a conceal- 
ment of their properties, which, on fubfequent decompofition, may 
be recovered unimpaired. Even in the fame fpecies of bark I con- 
ceive it very pofible, that the fapid principles may differ eflentially 
as to their mode of exiftence, more efpecially with refpe& to aftrin- 
gency. Ina fubftance fo compounded it feems not unreafonable to 
fuppofe, that the principle of aftringéncy may be either united with 
fome other conftituent part, and thereby become chemically alter- 
ed; or that it may exift in a feparate form, loofe and unreftrained, 
ready therefore on all occafions to exert its particular effects: or 
laftly, like the phofphoric acid in urine, it may be partly ina ftate 
‘of combination and partly loofe, as would appear to be the cafe in 
thofe experiments, where, after rendering bark completely infipid 
by one menftruum, we can extract additional aftringency by an- 
other.’ P. 94. 


The laft conje€ture is moft probable, and fupported by all 
that Scheele has informed us of the nature of the aftringent 
principle. The fame able chemift informs us, that, in re 
peating M. Fourcroy’s experiments on the analyfis of bark, he 
is perfuaded they were made with bark ¢ originally bad in its 
kind, or that he had allowed the preparations to {poil before 
his obfervations were made on them.’—The following obfer- 
vations refpecting the ufe of the bark deferve to be more gee 
nerally known :— | 
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¢ In remittent fevers, typhus, and other continued fevers, the des 
coétion of the yellow bark has alfo been fuccefsfully employed ; 
and to -thefe I may likewife add acute rheumatifm. For though 
this laft difeafe is manifeftly of the inflammatory kind, yet a remif- 
fion of the febrile fymptoms generally takes place to a degree more 
or lefs evident, in the courfe of every diurnal revolution. In fuch 
cafes I have no hefitation in faying, that, notwithftanding the fizi- 
nefs of the blood, and the continuance of the inflammatory fymp- 
toms, bark may be fafely and efficacioufly employed: and under 
fuch circumiftances I have ufually had recourfe to the frequent and 
free exhibition of the yellow bark during the day, and previous to 
the evening exacerbation ; which I have found to be a very fuccefs- 
ful practice, and for which I am indebted to Dr. Saunders, who 
has adopted it many years, and frequently caufes the bark to be ac- 
companied with both general and topical blood-letting.’ Pp. 135. 


Various communications from different phyficians fupport 
the fuperior efficacy of the yellow bark ; but the letter of Dr. 
O’Ryan, formerly of Lyons, containing a fhort defcription of 
the putrid remittent, and the effects of the yellow bark in that 
difeafe, deferves particular attention. It is the produétion of 
a careful obferver and a judicious phyfician. 

What we have feen of the yellow bark has been more in- 
tenfely bitter, but without, according to our judgment, either 
the aroma or the aftringency of the common bark. The bit- 
ter approached nearer to the narcotic kind, refembling the co- 
lumba, or the myrrh, rather than the bark. Yet, ‘in the only 
inftance where we tried it in expectation of fuperior activity, 
. it. completely anfwered our intention. ; 


— a 


An Hiftorical Account of Ludlow Cafile; the ancient Palace of 
the Princes of Wales, and Supreme Court of Judicature of 
the Prefident and Council of the Welfh Marches. C ompiled 
from Original Manu/fcripts, Sc. Ge. With an Appendix. 
By W. Hedges, Attorney at Law. 8vo. 25.64. fewed. 
Evans. 1794. 


(THIS is a pleafing little tract, and is ornamented with a- 
neat view of the caftle and adjacent country. The fcene 
of Milton’s Comus has a claim even to claflical topography. 
A remotesrefidence has deprived Mr. Hodges of the ufe of 
many books which might have aflitted his labours ; but the 
information which he affords is clear and accurate. 





* Prince Arthur died in Ludlow caftle on the 2d April 1502. 
His body, according to Speed beinge buried witir all due funeral 
foleranities in the cataedral church of Saint Marie’s, Wercetfter, 
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where in the fouth ifle of the quire he remaiieth entontbed im touch 
or jette, without any remembrance of him by picture.” This 
prince’s fate, fays hiftory, was deeply lamented by the people of 
England, who had flattered themfeives with the profpeét of a hap- 
PY reign, under a prince of fuch accomplifhments. , 

Tradition informs us that the prince’s bowels were depofited int 
the chancel of Ludlow church, and that his heart, contained in a 
leaden box, was taken up fome time ago. This account, which - 
has generally been difbelieved, feems to derive fome credit from the 
foliowing narrative, communicated through a channel of undoubted 
authority. Gn opening 2 grave in the chancel of Ludlow charch 
fome years ago, a leaden box was difcovered and fold by the grave- 
digger to one Robert Pitt, a plumber. This circumfthnce imme- 
diately coming to the knowledge of the then re€tor, Mr. Fenton, the 
box and its contents were repurchafed and reftored undpened te their 
former fituation.’ P. 25. 


After an account of the performance of Milton’s Mafque, 
the author thus proceeds: 


‘ Tt was in one of the outer towers of this caftle that Butler wrote 
his incomparable Hudibras ;—-“ a work which contributed moré 
than any other to expofe the fanaticifm and falfe pretences of the old 
republicans. The advantage which the royal caufe received from 
this work was prodigious, yet the king allowed-the author, who wa; 
a man of probity and virtue, to live in obfcurity and die ia want.” 
—If this was really the cafe, it appears that his diftrefs was more 
the confequence of his ewn pride and folly, than of any avaricion’s 
temper, .or inattention of his fovereign. In making this remark we 
feem to be juftified by the following anecdote. Butler’s neceffities 
were well known to all his acquaintance, and yet his pride was fuch 
that he difdained to accept of any affiftance. A gentleman, in an 
hour of convivial mirth, had feized an opportunity of conveying a 
purfe containing an hundred guineas into his pocket. Finding ‘it 
there the next morning, he became extremely uneafy, abd ronfidering 
what company he had been in the day before, drefled himfelf; went 
to the gentleman’s chambers, ch arged him with the affront, left the 
money, and returned exprefling much difpleafure.* Pp. 42. 


The Appendix contains fome original papers; and the work 
is clofed with the following modeft apology: 


The editor ‘begs leave to return thanks to thofe lad'és B aid 
ini who hav+ kindly patronized this little work, wiicl| the Bat 
tering réquifition of feveral refpeftable friends has in!:sdeced 
pudiic notice.—Of its imperfections, the editor is fully fen ible, 5 
he trufts there is litle, if any thing, omitted, for whfchrtiiere is any 
hiftorical authority. 

‘ In the multiplicity of topographical anecdotes} with 
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public has of late years been burthened, it has frequently been wifh- 
ed that the fcattered accounts of Ludlow caftle were compreffed 
within the compafs of a few pages, ‘as a guide to the enquiring 
traveller, and as a refrefhment of the memory of the more informed 
hiftorian. Should the foregoing pages, in the leaft degree, contribute to 
the information or amufement of thofe who may feel, as it were, an 
intereft in the inveftigation of a noble edifice which every day pre- 
fents itfelf to their view, the purpofe of the editor will be fully 
anfwered; and he will have a confolation at leaft, in reflecting that, 
with all its imperfeétions, his labours may induce fome abler peri 
to.add celebrity to this venerable {cene, and to fupply the defects of 
the prefent attempt.’ P.104. ; 





The Deferted Daughter : a Comedy. As it is ated at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent-Garden. 8vo. 2s. Robinfons. 1795. 


He hint of this comedy is apparently taken from a very 
affeCting ftory in the Adventurer, in which a licentious 
father is introduced to his own daughter in a brothel. In 
adapting it to the ftage, however, the tale has undergone a 
confiderable variation ; and it is aflifted by an excellent un- 
der-plot, founded on, what we fear is too common,—the 
knavery of a f{teward in plundering his mafter, a thoughtlefs 
and improvident man of fortune and fafhion. ‘The comedy is 
rather of the fentimental than humourous caft. The plot 
however is very interefting, the moral. inftructive, and the 
characters in general depicted with confiderable difcrimina. 
tion. The old Scotch fervant ‘in particular is an excellent 
portrait, and may ferve as a good counterbalance to Macklin’s 
fir Archy Macfarcafm. Scotland may produce characters of 
both defcriptions: but we truft and believe the fober and 
decent inhabitants of that:country abound more in Donalds 
than in thofe of the oppofite defcription. National chara@er, 
after all, is in a great meafure imaginary, except as far as res 
gards external manners and cuftoms ;—human nature is in all] 
countries much the fame; and where national portraits are 
introduced upon the ftage, the author, as in the inftance 
before us, fhould always incline to the fide of good-nature. 
The character of lady Anne wants a few difcriminating 
touches :—wherever fhe perfonally appears, fhe gives us only 
the impreflion of exquifite goodnefs and refined virtue ; yet, 
from the obfervations of other characters upon her, fome er- 
rors are infinuated, which we do not fee. Mordent, Item, 
and Mrs. Enfield, are well pourtrayed ; and we fear we mutt 
reluctantly pay a juft compliment to the author at the expence 
of human nature, in faying, that we believe there exift but 
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too many originals of which thefe are faithful copies. The 
author has made a dexterous ufe of one of the fafhionable ab- 
furdities of the age, the fcience of phyfiognomy, of which, 
however, if we may judge from his mode of introducing it, he 
appears to entertain a more favourable opinion than we do. 


‘ A&. II, SCENE II. Enter Joanna. 


¢ Mrs. En. Well, my fweet Joanna; do you think you can love 
me, and truft me, and follow my advice? 

‘ Joanna. Are you not my benevolent proteétrefs, and will it 
not be my duty? 

‘ Mrs. En. Why that’s a precious! Ay, ay; do but as I defire 
you, darling, and then! 

$ Foanna. Oh, that I will! Come, fet me to work. 

‘ Mrs. En. Ah, I won't kill you with work. Pretty dear! 
Thofe delicate arms !——-They were not made for work. . 

‘ Foanna. Fie! You muft not tell me that. My mother is dead, 
and my father—! (frmly) But I muft bear my fate with fortitude. 
Labour is no punifhment. 

¢ Mrs. En. Labour? Oh the beauty ! Chicken gloves, my lamb, 
for thofe white hands! A noble looking-glafs, to fee that fweet 
form! A fine chariot, to fhew off your charms ! Thefe you ought 
to have, and a thoufand other fine things. Ay, and if you will take 
my advice, have them you fhall. 

* Joanna. Fine things? Chariots? No, no; not for me. To 
work, to work.—But I'll willingly take your advice; for, you a 
fo kind, it cannot beill ! : 

‘ Mrs, En. Ill? Heaven proteét me! Iadvife 3 dear fweet hand- 
fome creature to ill? 

* Foanna. Handfome? Fie! an orphan ; fatherlefs ! 

‘ Mrs. En. Ay, very true! Ill? No, no; think me your parent. 

* Foanna. (Snatch and kifs her hand) Dear lady ! 

¢ Mrs. Ex. Ah, my tender lamb! Think of joy ! Think of 
pleafure ! | ' 

‘ Foanna. Be not fo kind. You fhould not foften, but fteel my 
heart! Teach it to have neither fear. nor feeling of wrong.: to laugh 
when others weep. Oh! I'll mock at forrow ! 

' ¢ Mrs. En. Do not think of it. 

‘ Foanna. Did you never fee your father ? 

* Mrs, En. Anan, dear ? 

‘ Foanna. Lnever faw mine! Do not even know his name! I 
had a ftrange defire to fee him once, but once, and I was denied ! 
I am a high {pirited girl, but I would have kneeled to him; would 
have kified his feet ; andwas refufed.—No matter! © 

‘ Mrs..En. Forget it. 7 

$ Foanna. Well, well! —Courage!— You. muft let me work, 
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I'll carn what Test. I love you for your kindnefs, but I will rot 
be dependent. . 

«4 Mrs. En, Since you will! You fay you can draw? 

-$ Joanna. It has been my delight. I sive ftudied the human 
countémance, have read Lavater, 

‘ Mrs, Ea. Anan} Will yon copy, the engraving I fthewed 

ou Pacage 
: ‘."Foanna, What, the portrait of that frags —_ 
Mrs. En. Mr. Mordent, (Handing dawn a frame.) 
Joanna. Mordent? 

Mrs. En. Of Portland Place, 

Joanna. (Examining) I don’t quite like him! 
Mrs, En, Why? 

Joanna. He's a wicked man.— 
Mrs, En. Nay— 

Foanna. Awild eye !—I hope he is not your relation, 
Mrs. En, No; but has been a very good friend. 
» Foanna. Take care of him ! 

¢ Mrs. En. Can you judge fo certainly ? 

© Joanna, Looking at fuch a face, who can fail? (Examining Mrs, 
Enfield) Yow are a worthy lady; a,kind lady ;: your aétions befpeak 
jt: and yet-—-Don’t be angry—there is fomething about your fea- 
tures—that I don’t like! 

¢ Mrs, En. Blefs me, dear! 

6 Founna. 1 muft be wrong, becaufe you are good; but you have 
not a good countenance. That’s ftrange! I never faw fuch a thing 
before !—And the more I look the lefs I like. 

- © Mrs. En. (Afide) Does the fufpect me? 

‘ Foanna. If ever I draw your face, I'll alter fome of the lines, 
I'll make them fuch as I think virtue ought to have made them ; 
open, honeft, undaunted. You have fuch a number of little artful 
wrinkles at the corners of your eyes !—You are very cunning ! 

¢ Mrs. En. (Ju a tremor) What does fhe mean ? 

© Joanna. But what of that? You are kind to me; and I fear 
no cunning, not I! You found me friendlets, have given me work, 
and I would die to ferve you! So I'll copy that wild man’s por- 
wait. 

* Mrs. En, Wild? 

‘ Feanna. Nay, for. that matter, you need not fear him; but if 
you know any vain, foolifh young girls, that love flaunting, and 
wilt fiften to fine promifes, bid them beware of him ! 

¢ Mrs. En, (Afide) A little witch, 


The favourable reception which‘this comedy has experienc- 
ed from the town’ precludes any neceffity for our commenda~ 
tion, Suffice it to fay, that we found it not lefs interefting in 
the. clofét, than others have done on the-ftage; and he mutt 
have little tafte or feeling’ who can lay it down before he has 


finithed the laft fcene. 
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Sevmons on Praftical and Important Subje€s, by the late Riv. 
WF. Fackfony tried and convicted for High Treafon, in 
Dublin, April 23, 1795. 8vo. 45./ewed. Evans. 1795. 


VV HEN a perfon by any remarkable event in his life has 

made himfelf famous or infamous in the opinion of his 
country, we are naturally excited to inquire particularly after 
his character and general fentiments ; and on this account the 
publifher of thefe fermons feems to have feized the proper 
opportunity of giving them to the public. A thort Advertife- 
ment, which we fhall tranfcribe, is prefixed to therm: and the 
‘panegyric upon them proves evidently that the author, what- 
ever his public crimes may have been, carried away with him 
the regret of private friendfhip. 


* Some, if not all the following Sermons, were preached by their 
unfortunate author, in Taviftock Chapel, Drury Lane, and com- 
mitted to the prefs feveral vears ago; but, froma variety of circum- 
ftances, the publication has been delayed to this time. The fate of 
the author will render them an object of curiofity to fome, and their 
jntrinfic merit will probably recommend them to others; for what- 
ever blame may have attached to the late conduct of the author, the 
candid part of mankind will find in thefe at leaft fomething to ap- 
prove. They are plain and praétical, and not deftitute of mhny of 
the marks of good compofition: the fubjeéts are important and 
ftriking; the fentiments, in general, interefting and forcible; and 
the ftyle is vigorous and animated. Impreffed with this opinion, tlie 
publifher humbly hopes that they may render fome fervice, in the 
eye of the public, to the memory of the deceafed; and alfo prove of 
fome ultimate benefit to mankind.’ _ Pp. iii, 

A livelinefs of imagination rather than folidity of reafoning 
feems to have beenthe characteriftic of this preacher: he feels 
fenfibly and paints ftrongly ; the animation of his ftyle leads 
him fometimes beyond the dignity of profe, and his aim is ever 
‘to excite the paflions on the fide of virtue, rather than to calm 
them by acold appeal to reafon. Throughout, a {pirit of orthodoxy 
runs, which of late years we have feldom feen in fimilar come 
politions. The generaJity of preachers are contented with hint~ 
jng only at the clofe of their fermons at the peculiar doétrines 
which are fo violently attacked by the adverfaries of the efta- 
blifhed church: or if they enter more at large on thefe fubjeéts, 
it is merely by way of controverfy, and very little ule is made 
of them in a practical manner: our preacher, on the contrary, 
delights to dwell upon them,—feidom lofes an opportunity 
where they can be properly introduced,—does not enter into — 
any controverfy about them,—but, conceiving them to be firmly 
eftablifhed.in the minds of his hearers, is anxious only _ 
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they fhould feel the importance of them as fenfibly as himfelf, 
‘Thus Simeon is reprefented advancing to the ‘temple * to pay 
adoration unto the infant king of heaven:’ in proving Jefus 
the light of the world, ‘a fhort fummary of the whole on this 
head is thus given,—* "Through the inftruction of our incar,y 
nate God, we only can become acquainted with thofe effential 
articles neceffary to further our eternal felicity.’ In another 
place, to enlighten the mind, Chrift is faid, ‘like a ray 
slivine fhot from the uncreated glory, to defcend to difpel her 
gloom, and chear her in the tedious road of life.’ Speaking 
of the Jewifh faith jn our Saviour, we are told in the next 
fermon, that their hopes of pardon were founded on the fame 
Saviour, and they had no notion of redemption, but by the / 
blood of a perfon in Jehovah, who fhould become incarnate,’ 
In the following fermon the fame idea is more fully enlarged 
upon— 

* To give poor man a fecond trial’; to afford him a further op- 
portunity of gathering the fruit of the tree of life, and enjoy a hap- 
py immortality; for this end, a perfon i in Jehovah became himfelf 
our furety. The fecond fubfiftence in the Godhead defcended, if 
I may fo {peak, to inhabit, or dwell, ina human body ; fuffered ip 
this body the punifhment due to fin; and having thus ranfomed, 
thus purchafed, had a right to diftribute eternal life to every repent- 
ing believer who fhould rely upon him only for falvatian. 

% When I fay fuffered, I do not mean merely crucifixion ; that 
was the leaft part of the difmal tragedy. But his foul was made a 
facrifice to offended juftice; and being perfeét God, as well as man, 
the agonies of his mind no human language can defcribe.’ P. 73. 


Farther on, fimilar thoughts occur— ‘ 


* We are to thank the facred Trinity for contriving this gracious 
‘method of redemption; to love them for planning it, and the hu- 
manity of Chrift for executing it; and, after his example, incerely 
to love, or with well to all mankind as our brethren. 

‘ The benefits arifing from this holy communion are, that we 
take heavenly food and P-fupport ; which, by the affiftance of the 
‘Holy Ghoft, rectifies our minds and aétions here, fo as to entitle us, 
through Chrift, to the inheritance and love of God hereafter.’ r. 


75+ 
In the next fermon the dodtrine of the Trinity i is thus briefly 


explained : 


‘ From the word of God we alfo learn, that there are three per- 
fons in the divine effence, each jointly poffeiied of infinite power, 
juitice and love. We are told in Scripture, that they entered into 
2 mutual covenant, or oath, for the redemption of man; the one 


to fatisfy infinite juftice, upon man’s furety, inftead of the offender 
himfelf ; 
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himfelf; the other to join the human nature to his divine ; become, 
if I may be allowed the expreffion, our bondfman; fuffer the 
penalty, and pay the debt due to infinite juftice for every fon of 
‘Adam : and the third, by fuggefting proper confiderations, influence’ 
our minds, by faith and obedience, to accept the bleffing.’  p. 88, 


Speaking of the fall, he is led of courfe to confider our re-, 
demption— aad 

¢ To prevent this dreadful cataftrophe from plunging the human 
race into eternal ruin, the fcheme of our redemption was planned 
by the Perfons in the-Godhead ; and, in the fulnefs of time, com- 
pleated, in all its parts, by the fecond fubfiftence of the Divine 
Effence. 

‘ By this wonderful ceconomy, infinite Mercy made fatisfaétion 
to infinite Juftice for the crimes of all mankind ; infinite Love ac- 
‘ cepted the atonement, and graciouily pardoned the offender: in- 
finite power ftood engaged to promote, carrry on, and fulfill each 
article that tended to reftore man to the favour of the Almighty, or 
further his eternal felicity. 

‘ Thus were the divine attributes harmonized, and man was ad- 
mitted to a fecond trial. The terms on h's part to be performed, 
were rendered more eafy ; additional motives were added to love the 
Creator ; and all our happinefs can be afcribed to him only, who is 
the very fountain of love, goodnefs, and benignity. 

‘ This, this is the goipel of Chrift ; this the redemption purchaf- 
ed for us by the blood of ourincarnate God ; this the fource of every 
blefling poor man can ever hope toenjoy in time or in eternity.’ P. 150, 


We fhould tranfcribe the greater part of the fermons, if we 
were to Copy every part which had an allufion to, or an expla- 
nation of the do¢trines of the Trinity, the incarnation, the 
atonement, the redemption :—they, or fome of them, are in- 
troduced into every fermon; and inftead of making morals the 
foundation of religion as is too much the praétice, every in- 
citement to good mora!s is drawn from the love manifefted, 
‘according to the orthodox fyftem, in the plan of man’s re 
demption. — | | | 
‘ From the eagernefs of our author’s mind, he is not fuffi- 
ciently attentive to the feleCtion of words: he talks frequently 
of £ religious {quabbles,’ * blundering man,’ ‘ the divine hero,’ 
* chattering nonfenfe ;’ and at other times he deals too much 
in metaphors and figurative language. Yet throughout are in- 
terfperfed many valuable fentiments; and the ardour of his 
conceptions might probably, to a certain clafs of hearers, have 
made him a very valuable preacher. We cannot however 

ive our approbation to this {pecies of pulpit eloquence ; and, 
if we think him an object of imitation to the clergy in pmet 
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for bringing forward fo ftrenuoufly the important topics of -his- 
faith, we fhould recommend them te avoid that flowery ftyle, 
which is calculated rather to attraét the attentioi of the hear- 
ers to the preacher than to themfelves. 

His reflections on nominal Chriftians deferve attention— 


¢ But when contrary to this, we are Chriftians in name only ; 
when, the heart is little, if at all, affected; when we go to church, 
becaufe it happens to be the cuftom of the country in which we live, 
and are fure never to be feen there the latter part of the day, for 
fear we fhould be thought in earneft ; befides, it isunpolite, and quite 
out of vogue amongft thofe whom we call people of fafhion; when 
we are content with the form, and neglect the power of godlinefs ; 
are quite fatisfied, fo we live regular, fober, decent, and free from 
any atrocious aét, not confidering that this may be owing to con- 
ftitution, bodily complexion, habit, or refined education ; when 
we repeat the capital articles upon which our falvation depends, juft 
as a {chool-boy does his leflon, and underftand no more of the mat- 
ter than what we have picked up at fchool or in the nurfery ; when 
we think, that becaufe we have been baptized, and belong to this 
er that church, are called after this or that fe& or party, all is fafe 
and right; God is a moft merciful Being, and therefore, though 
we cannot tell why or how, we fhall certainly be happy after death: 
when this is the cafe ; when fuch flimfy ftuff is fubftituted in the place 
of the all-atoning blood of our great High Prieft.; no wonder religion, 
that is, the form of it, becomes fo tedious and irkfome: no wonder 
we grow dull, heavy, and yawn over prayers we enter not into the 
{pirit of; no wonder we prefer any place to the heufe of God, any 
day to the Sabbath, or any company tothe great and mighty Jefus. 

¢ The truth is, that, not having ferioufly®onfidered the benefits 
we enjoy by his pafiion, we may love him not in the manner that 
we ought; for it is arrant nonfenfe to talk of efteeminga perfon we 
are endeavouring to run away from, and avoid.’ Pp. 134. 


The life of fathion is well defcribed— 


* Vanity fupplies the place of fenfe and reafon ; affectation is in- 
troduced in the place of honeft-hearted fincerity; prompt truth is 
facrificed to politenefs; too conceited to be convinced of their own 
wretchednefs ; too’ proud to rely upon the merits of another for fal- 
vation ; too idle to be well employed: and too well bred to be fin- 
cerely religious. Poffefled of fo many deftruétive qualities, it is no 
wonder the opulent diffipate their lives in thoughtlefs gaiety, and 
grow grey in trifling. Pp. 177. 

That our preacher can miftake the fublime, will appear evi+ 
dent from the laft extract which we fhall tranfcribe. 


_ © What though the thunder roars, the frame of nature cracks, 
creation rocks or fhakes again, aud flaming fire deVours the world ; 
‘ nay, 
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nay, what though the trumpet founds, the dead awake, or hell, 
wide-opening its tremendous jaws, loud yawns a groan that echoes 
through the univerfe. What though more than this fhould hap- 
pen; your hearts are fortified with peace divine ; the blood of Chrift 
has filenced any accufations of confcience; reconciled unto God 
by your Saviour’s merits; cleanfed from all iniquity: the ruins of 
ten thoufand worlds can never feparate you from your gracious in- 
terceffor.’ P. 217. ‘ 


From thefe extracts, the literary character of our author may 
be well appreciated : and his fate brings naturally to our mind 
the recollection of a popular preacher, whom he refembled in 
¢loquence, and was on the point of following in his death. 
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POLITICAL 


The Subftance of a Speech intended to have been delivered inthe Houfe 
of Commons, on Mr. Grey’s firft Motion for Peace, on Monday, 
January 26, 1795, * That it is the Opinion of this Houfe, that 
the Exiftence of the present Government of France ought not to be 
confidered as precluding, at this Time, a Negociation for Peace.’ 
By Sir Richard Hill, Bart, Member for the County of Salop. To 
which is added, his Speech on the firfl Day of the Seffion. 8vo. 
ts. Stockdale. 1795. 


O much has the do¢trine.of paflive obedience and confidence in 
minifters lately prevailed, that it appears, a member of parlia- 
ment muft not venture to give a vote againft adminiftration in any 
cafe of importance, without a fuitable apology. . Reverencing, as we 
do, the conftitution, not as eftablifhed in Mr. Pitt’s friends, but in 
king, lords, and commons, we cannot but think this an unnecef- 
fary part of the duty of fo independent a member as Sir Richard 
Hill. However, his fentiments are valuable, notwithftanding the 
manner of their introduction ; and he delivers them with the unaf- 
feéted plainnefs and firmnefs of a man anxious only for the welfare 
of his country. The following fhort extract will be no unfavour- 
able {peeimen of fir Richard’s manner, which is occafionally fa- 
cetious. ; 
¢ Very curious are the different arguments which, ‘this year and 
the laft, have been adduced in favour of the war. Laft year, it was 
frequently faid, “ Would you make peace now we have recovered 
all Flanders and Brabant, and when our fuccefs has been fo rapid, 
that we may foon expect to drive all our enemies to the very gates of 
Paris?” And, if report be true, the allied generals, after- taking 
Valenciennes, had even fixed the day of thelr arrival. there! 


‘ This 
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‘ This year the language is, “ Would you have us propofe peace, 
whilft our enemies are in poffeffion of all Brabant and Flanders, and 
even of Holland? let us profecute the war with vigour; and not hold 
the language of defpondency; our refources are yet powerful, our 
affairs will foon take a more favourable turn.” But if we are not to 
make peace when we have good fuccefs, nor yet when we have bad 
fuccefs, when is peace to be made? Shall it be faid; when we have 
middling fuccets ? 

‘ Thus we go on, through contradiétions and inconfiftencies, 
profecuting the war with vigour, till we can hardly tell whether a re- 
cruit, ora fhilling to inlift him, will with moft difficulty be met 
with; whilft the voice of the people on every fide of us, is “ give 
us peace, or we are all undone.” ‘This peace, however, we are 
told, is to be obtained through war. Our enemies muft firft be 
humbled, and then they will fubmit to our own terms. 

© But do we confider how this /ubmiffon and humil;ation are to be 
had? Can our prefent fick and reduced army in Germany do us 
any good? Alas! we hardly know how to get them home, or even 
where they may be at this moment. Shall we add two hundred 
thoufand men to their number, which, when we confider the im 
menfe force of the French, would hardly be adequate to encounter 
them? Where can we get thefe men, and where money to pay and 
keep them? Shall we itill fly to the emperor, and to the king of 
Pruffia, to landgraves, and margraves, to German princes.and elec- 
tors? Alas! we have tried and paid them, and paid and tried again, 
and to what purpofe, unle{s to their own difgrace or ours? Yet I 
doubt not but they are willing to go on as long as we pleafe, receiv- 
ing Englifh money with one hand, to carry on the war with vigoury 
whilft they are pweparing to fign negotiations of peace with the French 
republic with the other. 

‘ Of the immenfe fums thus appropriated, what is given, is loft 
to this country for ever; and for what is on loan, we fhall probably 
receivé (principal and intereft included) the prodigious return of 
9000000001. 

© Shall we think ef fending more men from our own country ? 
Indeed we have none to {pare, they are all wanted at home, for felf- 
defence, and if we were to fend them, it is but too probable they 
would attempt the crufade, only to be cut in pieces, having now no 
retreat, either by fea or land. 

‘ But there are alfo feveral ¢rifing matters to be done, before the 
humiliation and fubmiffion we expect, can be attained. 

¢ We mutt re-conquer all Holland, Zealand, and the barriers of 
both. We muft regain all the Netherlands, with every fortified 

‘town on the banks of the Rhine, which the French have taken 
fince the Beginning of the war. We muft then drive them out of 
Italy, and difpoffefs them of all their great conquefts in Spain. 

*$ Now how will our enemies be humbled and brought to fub- 
miflion, 
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iniffion, till thefe preliminaries for peace be effected, and fuppofing 
our arms were to be ever fo viétorious, is it likely that they will be 
effected in a period much fhort of the duration of the Trojan war, 
and without facrificing the lives of thoufands, and tens of thoufands of 
our countrymen and fellgw Chriftians?» And who can anticipate 
even victory, in fuch cafes, without fhuddering at the very idea?’ 
P. 14. 


Conftitution des Atheniens. Ouvrage traduit du Grec de Xenophon, 
8vo. 1s. Elmfley. 1793. 


Confiitution of the Athenians, containing curious and interefting 
Details of the Methods adopted by that ancient People to preserve a 
Spirit of Democracy in their Commonwealth ; and exhibiting a frike 
ing Contraft between the Blefings of a limited Monarchy, and the 
hideous Doctrines of Fanatical Republicans. Tranjflated from the 
Greek of Xenephon, with a Preface and Notes, by James Morris. 
Sve. 15. 6d. Owen. 1794. 


Xenophon’s Defence of the Athenian Democracy; tranflated from the 
Greek. With Notes, and au Appendix, containing Obfervations 
on the Democratic Part of the Briti/a Government, and the exifting 
Conftitutiou of the Houfe of Commons. 8v0. 25. Nicol. 1794. 


This is a tranflation of a little piece of Xenophon, of which 
fome, though feemingly ‘without reafon, have doubted the au- 
thenticity ; and others have differed concerning the intent. It is 
called, A Defence of the Athenian Democracy; and the French 
tranflator takes much pains to prove that it was written before the 
banifhment of its author, and that therefore he could not intend to 
cenfure the conf{titution to which he was then attached. But, be 
that point as it may, the whole ftrain of the treatife fhews, that, un- 
der the veil of an apology, and with a tone of affected gravity, he 
treats the fyitem of democratic government in a ftrain of keen and 
cauftic fatire. Ido not pretend, fays he, to enter into the queftion 
of the preference of different forms of government; I do not juftify 
the democratic form; but I fhall fhew, that, having adopted that 
form, the Athenians do right to fupport it in the only manner it 
can be fupported, that is to fay, by continually mortifying and pull- 
ing down the rich, the well-born, the people of honour and prin- 
ciple, in other words, /es gens comme il faut, and by flattering and 
raifing into confequence the low and worthlefs, the peop/e,—in French, 
the canaille,—Anclict, the /winifh multitude. ‘The Athenians can 
very well difcérn the men of worth and virtue who are among them, 
but for that very reafon they do not chufe to give them their confi- 
dence, they do not fuit their purpofe, they wouid deftroy the demo- 
cracy. The Athenians are blamed for not expediting the numerous 
caufes which come before them from the allies and tributary: {tates ; 
but how fhould they difpatch them ? more caufes come before this 
fovereign people in a twelvemonth than before all the reft of the 
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world, and befides, they have twice as many holidays as any other 
nation; they go from facrifice to facrifice, they amufe themfelves, 
they have nottime. I know indeed, fays he, that money will very 
much gujcken the difpatch of juftice at Athens : but even with money 
they cannot do every thing. In fhort, I do not blame the Athenian 
people for preferring a democracy; they well underftand their 
intereft in fo doing; but if any one, who is not a citizen of Athens, 
prefers fettling in a democratic ftate, rather than in one where the 
government is more ariitocratic, you may fet him down for a man 
who has fome criminal project, for which the popular form gf go- 
vernment is more favourable.’-—This is evidently the language of 
fatire, not of apology. It is to be obferved, that Xenophon does 
not fo much attempt to prove that the lower clais have lefs integrity 
than thofe vulgarly called their betters, as, taking that for granted, 
to fhew that therefore they muti favour. thofe who moft refemble 
themfelves.—Our readers will eafily fee why this treatife has been at 
prefent produced, both in French and Englifh, even without its be- 
ing pointed out by the notes and the preface. Of the two tranfla- 
tions, that of Mr. Morris feems to be rendered more immediately from 
the French. The other, which is anonymous, is accompanied by an 
Appendix; the drift of which is to fhew that the Britif confti- 
tution has infufed into it fu// 2s frong a dofe of republicanifn (the 
words of the French tranflator) as it can bear, and to reprobate all 
attempts to improve it by reforming the reprefentation. On this 
head it is curious to obferve how the minifterial writers have changed 
their ground. Since the defects and corruptions of our reprefenta- 
tion have been expofed in fo glaring a light that it is impoflible for 
any one to be ignorant of their nature and extent, they ftand up 
boldly, and tell us that the houfe of commons never was, nor was 
‘ever intended to be, a repreientation of the people, and that it an- 
fwers its purpofe much better witho. To fuch ftatements one can 
‘hardly sete crying out, as is fometimes done in the houfe, hear 7 
bear! hear! 
* Some of the political writers_of the prefent day have confidered 
perfect reprefentation as the grand arcanum unknown to the ancients, 
which enables modern times to enjoy all the advantages of demo- 


‘cracy, divefted of its ill confeg jucaces and its precarious tenures 


But this is merely theory ; for the experiment has never been tried, 


at leaft in Ia arge communities. The only reprefentative legiflatures 


before the French revolution (a model, I prefume, no one would 
with to copy), were the Britith houfe of commons, the Britifh co- 
lonies, and the affemblies of the independant ftates of America. But 
the colonies are fubjeét to the coercion of the parent ftate, and the 
Inited States of America are not yet arrived at maturity, either of 
oulence or population ; they are fin: all, and divided, and yet at the 
f:me time their feparate interefts are controuled by one general bond 
of confederation, fomething refembling the United Provinces of the 
Nether 
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Netherlands ; and it ftill remains to be proved by the teft of expe. 
rience, if their reprefentation is capable of keeping them from de- 
generating into a pure democracy, or if they can be able to enfure 
themfelves a long continuance of Britifh freedom, till they have the 
boldnefs to imitate the Dritifh cont{titution more nearly than they do 
at prefent; a meafure which, in the opinion of one of their own ftatef- 
men, they may probably in time find itneceflary to adopt *. Then the 
Britifa houfe of convmons only remains as an example; but the re- 
prefentation here is allowed to be imperfect. True! replies the re- 
former; but it is fo from its being corrupted :—trace it back to its 
firft principles, and it was perfect. But how are we to recur to firft 
principles that never exifted ? Ever fince the houfe of commons has 
had its proper momentum in the government, it has been (except- 
ing the forty five Scotch members) exactly conftituted as it is at 
prefent. Old Sarum } was not better inhabited in the reign of James 
the Firft than it is now, and of the popular reprefentation of Ayles- 
bury, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, the roils of parliament bear 
a curious teftimony}. To what part of our hiftory then are we to 
look for this wonderful xra of perfeét reprefentation, and its bleffed 
confequences, from which the degeneracy of the prefent times has 
fallen? Are we to feek for it during the reign of the Norman in- 
vader and his fucceffors? amidft the turbulence of the Plantagenets, 
the oppreffion of the Tudors, the pedantic tyranny of the Stuarts, 
the democratic madnefs of a fanatic parliament, or the arbitrary go- 





» “In future ages, if the prefent ftates become great nations, rich, power- 
ful, and luxurious, as well as numerous, their own feelings and good fenfe wilt 
dictate to them what to do: they may make tranfitions to a nearer refemblance 
of the Britifh conftitution, by a frefh convention, without the fmalleft inter- 
ruption to liberty. But this will never become neceflary, until great quantities 
of property fhall get into few hands.” Adams’s Defence of the Conititutions 
of the Statesof America, vol. i, page 71. 

‘+ Old Sarum is the place firft pointed out by the advocates for parliamente 
ary reform, as a glaring inftance of abufe in the reprefentation. I confefs, I 
think the reprefentation of New Saram much more reprehenfible: the electors 
of Oid Sarum have no immediate coone@ions whom they can be tempted to op- 
prefs by their intereft in parliament; but I conceive many ‘local inconveniences 
may be infliéted on the inhabitants of Salifbury, by the influence of the corpo- 
ration, who enjoy the fole right of election in that city.’ 

“« ¢ Toall Chriftian people, to whom this prefent writing fhall come. T Dame 
Dorothy Packington, widow, late wife to Sir John Packington, Knt. lord and 
owner of the town of Aylefbury, fendeth greeting. Know ye, me the faid 
Dame Dorothy Packington, ts» have chofen, named, and appointed my trufty 
and well beloved Thomas Litchfield, and George Burden, ‘efqrs. to be my bur- 
geffes of my faid town of Aylefbury : and whatfoever the faid Thomas and 
George, burgeffes, fhall do in the fervice of the queen’s highnefs, in that pre- 
fent parliament to be holden at Wefminfter the eighth day of May nexc enfu- 
ing the date hereof, I the fame Dame Dorothy Packington, do ratify and ap- 
prove to be my own act, as fully and whol y as if I were, or might be prefent 
there; in witnefs whereof, to thefe prefents | have fet my feal, the fourth day 
of May, inthe 14th year of the reiga of our fovereign Lady, Elizabeth, by the 
grace of God, of England, France, and {reland, queen, defender of the faith, 
&c.” Brady on Boroughs, Append. p. 50.’ 


‘C.R.N. Arr. (XIV.) May, 1795 H vernment 
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vernment of a defpotic ufurper? or, hall we go ftill farther back {{, 
and try to trace it among the dark recefles of Saxon ignorance, or 
the yet remoter period of Britifh barbarifm?’ Pp. 62. 

It would be unfair to deny that this author writes with temper 
and a knowledge of his fubject. 


The Grounds of Aldermen Wilkes and Boydell’s propofed Petitions for 
Peace, examined and refuted. By F. Reeves, E/g. Svo. 15. 
Downefs. 1795. 

A humorous defence of the war, fmuggled under the name of J, 
Reeves, efq. of Crown and Anchor memory; but not likely to be 
patronifed by that gentleman. The author has a confiderable por- 
tion of wit, which fome may think he has employed on a fubject 
which is really uo yoke / 


The Hiftory of Robefpierre, Political and Perfonal. Containing, his 
Principles, A&ions, and Defigns, in the Facobine Club, Commune 
of Paris, Conftituent Affembly, and the Convention. The Whole coms 
prehend: interefting Particulars refpeting his commencing Politicign, 
ehablifing his Tyranny, and falling the Viftim of national Pen- 
geance. Interfrerfed with interefiing Traits and curious Anecdotes 
of remarkable Charafers. To which is added, a brief Sketch of 
his Perfom, Life, and Manners. 8vo. 35. Crofby. 1794. 


This is rather a fketch of the events of the French revolution than 
an hiftory of Robefpierre. The author indeed, attributing all its 
movements to the fecret interference of that extraordinary man, 
brings him continually to view; but in this he has evidently af- 
fumed too much. 

* Robefpierre was born at Arras, the capital city of Artois. He 
was nephew, to Damien, who was broken on the wheel, Jan. 5, 
1757, for attempting to affaflinate Louis XV. He is ftated to have 
been in fo low a fituation as porter in a fhop in Dublin. But, re- 
turning to France, he began the profeffion of the law, which “he 
practifed in Paris, with ail the refpeétability of a pettifogver in Eng 
land. His veriatile genius, defperate ambition, and unprincipled 
nature, direéted his practice to enormities, which filled his purfe, 
and increafed his infamy. In this profeffion, he took the advan- 
tage of fubftituting his own name, inftead of that of the legatee, in 
a will, For this mal-practice he was fent to prifon, where he is 
faid to have commenced his firft acquaintance with Marat. 

* Piaufible and infinuating in his difcourle, he had the greateft 
power for popular delufion. With a voice gentle, words felected, 
and arguments accompanied with afleverations, that feemed dictated 
by the pureit principles, he feduced the multitude into a moft con- 
fident opinion of his patriotifm and integrity. 





* § The reader will recolle& that I am {peaking hire of the perfe&ion of tiie 
conftitution, not the imperfedt outline of it, which is certa:n!y to be waced in 
the rude code of the northern tribes that over-ran the Romaa empire.’ 


* Livid 
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. * Livid in complexion, puny in body, and brutal in countenance, 

any have been furprifed that he fhould be capable of fafcinating a 
people, fo as to enable him to become the inftrument of their de- 
itruétion. His cruel, vindictive, and rapacious afpeét, difgufted 
the fight, while his affeGied fentiments of patriotifm extorted ap- 
plaufe and admiration. The energy of his words fupplied the defi- 
ciency of a voice, naturally weak, and enfeebled with difeafe. Pof- 
fefling no paffions which he could not controul, he was always fuf- 
ficiently colleéted to take advantage of thofe of others, except when 
hope left hin no profpect of fuecefs but from defperation. It was 
his aim to deceive all, and to be duped by none. His friendfhip 
was to direét the acts of others to his own advantage; and his en- 
mity was more excited againft thofe to whom he owed the greateft 
obligations, than to his realand avowed opponents. Thofe who 
could no longer ferve him, fell the victims of his ingratitude and 
tifappointment. Such as he dreaded, he tried to delude intoa con- 
fidence of his virtue; but his moft open and inveterate foes have 
efcaped his vengeance, by his not daring to lead them to facrifice. 
He coalefced with every perfon that could aid his defigns, and whofe 
confidence he could obtain; but he retained more in his fervice by 
fear than by friendfhip. The moft intimate of his affociates were the 
moft jealous and fufpicious of kis principles. He owed his rife more 
to the error of popular opinion, than to any brilliancy of talent. His 
ambition began to pourtray itfelf, when he faid, in 1784, that he 
wifhed to become procureur general of the parliament of Paris, that 
he might excite public attention. In this fituation, he faw the means 
of gratifying his infatiate thirft of fame. With this motive, he feems 
to have entered the ftates general. Here he is ftated to have ap- 
peared a filly demoniac, and to have excited a general contempt of 
his talents. 

* Unafluming in fuccefs, fimple in manners, negligent in drefs, 
and moderate in his living, he appeared incorruptible to the people? 
By the tranfgreffions of others, he juftified himfelf. Whatever he 
determined to perpetrate, his pretence and excufe were founded en 
{ome plea of necefiity, arifing from a violence he would oppofe, or 
an injury he would avert. <A ftranger to humanity, he never par- 
doned; but always punifhed, without remorfe. His ferccity, and 
fanguinary di{fpofition, rendered him capable of every focial out- 
rage. This temper, aided by Marat, and afterwards by Barrere, 
Couthon, St. Juft, and Lebas, impelled him to_invite the populace, 
whom he governed, to inceffant pillage and murder. Like the com- 
mon robbers of the woods and forefts in France, he firft took the 
lives that he might afterwards defpoil his victinis.’ p. 2. 


This is nearly the whole of the private hiftory of Robefpierre giv- 
en in this publication, which is evidently calculated to gratify the 
curiofity of the moment, and by no means to be confidered as an 
authentic piece of biography ; indeed fome parts of it we know to 
be falfe, ; 
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Reafoms for quitting a Country Neighbourhood. In a Letter to & 
Friend. 8vo. 15. 6d. Owen. 1795. 


The writer of this Letter appears to have quitted his country re- 
fidence for reafons which will be equally applicable to every neigh- 
bourhood, and to every part of the world where polithed fociety, as 
it is called, is to be found. He difliked whift, drinking, ariftocracy 
and democracy, and fome parts of the Gofpel of St. John ; and he 
found neighbours who made thefe objedions, and rendered his fitua- 
tion fo irkfome that he determined to vifit another hemifphere. All 
this may be very prudent and wife in his cafe, and very fatisfactory 
to his friends; but what intereft the public can derive, we are un- 
able to difcover; — nor do we think it very refpectful to charge 
eighteen pence for e/even pages of the murmurings of an unknown 
individual. 


Church and State heterogeneous ; or a Layman correéting the Vicar of ' 
Duffield, in Reply to a Pamphlet, entituled * A Sermon againft 
JSacobinical and Puritanical Reformations.’ Part the Firf. 8v0. 
1s.6d. Symonds. 1794. 


This author endeavours to prove that a union of church and ftate 
has no foundation either in religion or found policy; that a national 
eftablifhment of any particular form of worfhip has a natural ten- 
dency to weaken the hands of government, and to introduce cor- 
ruption into the church, which has begot perfecutions, and occa- 
fioned revolutions in the ftate. Such of this author’s arguments as 
are new, have little foundation. ‘Thofe which are borrowed have 
long finte been refuted. He may enjoy a temporary triumph over 
the vicar of Duffield; but he has gained no viétory over the church. 


A Pidture of the Times, in a Letter addreffid to the People of Eng- 
land, by a Lover of Peace. Sve. 3d. Ridgway. 1795. 
A hafty fketch, not from the pen of a great mafter, but by one 
who makes up in colour what he wants in compoftion. 


Hints to Oppofttion: in a Letter addreffed to the Right Hon. C. fF. 
Fox. Sv. 1s. Pridden. 1795. 

‘ The fervice done to the public,’ fays this author, * by that 
which is called the Oppofition, when applied to the meafures of go- 
vernment, is fo great, that one cannot but lament whenever it is di- 
rected againft the government itfelf..—And we affure him that wher- 
ever this is the caie we fhall j join moft cordially in his lamentations, 

although we are not at pera difpofed to think that the Oppofition, 

with a few exceptions whom he does not mame, ¢ is conftituted of 

men, who feem to have no other rule of conduc but their natural 
love of diforder, and a defire to render thofe of their fellow-fubjeéts, 
who have either property or charaéter, they having neither, as 
wretched and contemptible, if it was poffible, as themfelves.’— 
Affertions like thefe, however, are very harmlefs when proceeding 
from 
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from a man who fays, what is pretty obvious, that he is * not of 
confequence enough to have either political friends or political foes.’ 
It follows (p. 8.) that * he has nothing either to hope or fear from 
the prefent attorney -general or folicitor-general :’ and although he 
dates from Lincoln’s-ian, we are induced to fuppofe that he has no 
nearer connection with that feat of legal knowledge than as overs 
looking it from his garret in Chancery-lane. 


Confufion’s Mafter-Piece ; or Paine’s Labour's Ef. Being a Spec > 
men of fome well- known Scenes in Shake/peare’s Macbeth, Revive: 
and impr oved : as enacted by some of his Majefiy’s Servants b A 
the Pit of Acheron. By the Writer of the Parodies in the Gentle 
man’s Magazine. 4f0. 15. Pridden. 1794. 

According to the rule that ‘a joke is a joke, let who will feel,’ 
we have-no very ferious objection to this piece of waggery, and fhall 
not by any harfhnefs of criticifm difturb the author, or queftion his 
official capacity as ‘ Writer of the Parodies in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine.’ We fhall only fuggeft, that a talent for humour may. be 
better employed than in the confirmation of vulgar prejudices. 


D Ry. MAE Ai 


The Myferies of the Caftle; a Dramatic Tale, in Three AAs: 
performed at the Theatre- Royal, Covent-Garden. Written by 
Miles Peter Andrews, Efg. Sve. 2s. Longman. 1795. 


Count Mon‘oni, a Sicilian nobleman, having obtained, through 
her father’s interpofition, the hand of Julia, but not her affections 
which were engaged to anathes, nor the pofleffion of her perfon 
which fhe conftan tly refufes him, fhuts her up in an old caftle at 
Palermo, and fpreads the report of her death. In the mean time 
her lover Don Carlos, with his friend Hilario, having heard fome 
whifpers of foul play, refolves to vifit the caftle, and arrives juft in 
time to fave his miftrefs from being ftabbed by Montoni, who, irris 
tated by her averfion, has formed a plan to murder her. The lady 
is reftored to her father, who refolves to hide her in a. convent, as 
well as his other daughter Conftantia, the miftrefs of Hilario. The 
reft is a feries of efcapes, adventures, and harlequin tricks, which 
end in the father’s being fuddenly reconciled to his daughters, and 
beftowing them on their lovers. It is one of thofe pieces which 
muft depend on fong and fcenery. The ftory is partly taken from 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s excellent romance; but we fear that lady will not 
feel herfelf flattered by the relationfhip. 


Crotchet Lodge ; a Farce, in two Ads. As performed at the Theatre- 
Royal Covent-Garden. Written by Thomas Hurlfone, Author of 
Fuft in Time, a Comic Opera in Three Acts, the Britifi Recruit, 
€Sce. 8vo. 1s. Longman. 1795. 


The charaéters in this farce are a {pouting landlord at an inn, 
II 3 a lady 
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a lady who pretends to fcience in mufic, and continually mifcalls 
the terms; a Welfh country efquire; a gout doctor, who is himfel? 
a martyr to the gout; a dup licate of the gout do¢tor, in the perfor 
of a valet, who paffes for him by means of a fuit of flannels and a 
crutch; an heirefs, the deftined bride of the Welfh efquire, and a 
needy gentleman, who contrives by the help of the valet to run 
away with her. The humour confifts in a difguife, a wooden leg, 
provincial accent, and a little fmartnefs of dialogue, with a good 
many puns. 
he, J: ae 


OdLfervations on the Law of Treafon ; wherein is attempted to be frewny 
that Confpiring to Levy War is not Treafon by the Law of Eng- 
land. Sve. 15.6d. Johnion. 1794. 

The author of this fhort publicaticn has proved himfelf to be a 
man of a ftrong mind and comprehenfive information. Without 
withing to monopolife all legal knowledge, we think that it is fcarce- 
ly poffible for a non-profefional man to treat fo delicate and deep a 
point of law with that fatisfactory precifion and juftice that its im- 
portance requires. The intention of this gentleman, in ftepping for- 
ward at a very alarming crifis for the laudable purpofe of afcer- 
taining the law of treafon, is highly commendable. His efforts are 
fanétioned by the fpirit of the moft conftitutional aéts of our parlia- 
ment, and muft neceflarily be countenanced by every well-wifher 
to the liberty of mankind. The whole doétrine of high treafon has 
been fo fully gone into in the courfe of the late trials, thar lefs atten~ 
tion will now be paid to voluntary and fubordinate and particularly 
non-profeffional effzys upon that fubje&. England can never fut- 
ficiently exprefs her yrateful fenfe of the exquifite and found expo- 
fition of the law of treafon, which the late ftcte trials have brought 
forth from the talents and powers of Meffis. Erfkine and Gibbs, 

Our anonymous author has been very judicious in his obferva- 
tions upon a prevailing and very pernicious bent of public preju 
dice. 


‘ When I was on the point of concluding, I was ftepped by a 
molt dangerous doctrine, which is continually rung in our ears by 
the low retainers of miniiiry, and re-echoed by all the fools and 
thoughtlefs coxcombs in the nation ; a doétrine which has its found- 
ation, not in any general principle of law, or reafen, or policy, 
but in the perfonal characters, and perfonal circumftances of the un- 
fortunate individuals ape Hang them, they are a parcel of ral- 
cals, and the fooner they are got rid of the better. I fhall not d 
pute the premiles with thefe judi iclous gentlemen, becaufe, ete, 
utterly unacquainted with the perfons i in quettion, I have no means 
of afcertaining the truth, or demonftrating the falfehood of the ge- 
neral imputation. I muft conient myfelf, therefore, with entering 
my humble caveat againg the conclufion deduced from it. I have 

always 
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always been fond of ftudy, and particularly of the ftudy of hiftory, 
This has led me to remark, that never did any tyranny eftablith itfelf 
among the fons of men, which did not begin with fome plaufible 
pretext, or fome name mufical to the ears of the vulgar. It either 
ftrutted in the proud robes of liberty, or affumed the demure pre- 
cife demeanor of public order. But whatever difguife it put on, the 
firft victims of its powers were always men generally obnoxious; in 
refpect of whom the irregularity of the proceeding was excufed in 
the apparent equity of the fentence.’ P. 42. 

The author has taken an opportunity of introducing 3 note upon 
fo very interefting a topic, that we think it advifable to throw it 
under the eye of the public, now uncommonly jaundiced in view- 
ing the application of the firft principles of political truth to the pre- 
fervation of our con(ftitution, 


‘ If, indeed, we were to fuppofe fo improbable a cafe, as that a 
prince of the houfe of Brunfwick fhould ever forget the obligations 
he lies under to his people, and purfue meafures, or harbour fenti- 
ments, inimical to their liberties, the atrocity of his crime would far 
exceed any thing which may be charged on the worft of the Stuarts. 
He would ftand convi&ted of the blackeft perfidy and ingratitude. 
The Stuarts could trace their title to the crown through a ‘long line 
of royal anceftors which loft itfelf in the obfcurity of time. The 
memory of an original popular grant, if any fuch ever took place, 
was obliterated by length of duration, and the lofs or deftruéction of 
aH vouchers and records. But a century is not yet el.upfed fince the 
people of this country, by a free and voluntary act, transferred one 
of the richeft crowns in the univerfe from its former lawful ; ropri- 
etor, to the perfon from whom George the Third derives his right 
to the obedience of his fubjeéts. The decd of conveyance is re- 
corded in our ftatute-book. The aét was too folemn and well at- 
tefted ever to be forgotten ; and while it fanctifies the power, it pro- 
claims the duties of a fovereign of thefe realms.’ Pp. 18. 


The Country Gentleman's Lawyer ; and the Farmer's complete Li- 
brary, containing all the Laws now in Force ~vhich particularly re- 
fate to Country Gentlemen, Farmers, Graxiers, Clergymen, Land- 
lords, Carriers, and Perfons who refde principally in the Country, 
down to Michaelmas Term 1794. da which is included the Whole 
Law; refpecting Horfes; buying ficlen or unfound Horf-s, warranted 
or not warranted, Sc. Herfe- Racing ; Coaches, Wagvons, Caris, 
tc. The Laws relating to Cariiers, Cattic, Sheep, Wool, Butter 
and Cheefe; Tithes; a compleie Digef of the Game Jaws, Se. 
the Ads of Parliament and a djus dged Cafes refpedting Ponds, 
Rivers, Fifhing, Bridves, Woods, & fndertwendt Inclofures, Roots, 
Shrubs, Plants, Cabbages, Carrots, Turvids, Potatocs, Par/nips, 
Becns, Peas, Sc. By William Marriot, of the Inner Temple, 
Efq. Barrifer at Law. 8vo. 25. Stratiords. 1795. 


This is a very ufeful compilation for every perfon, that wifhes to 
H 4 potiefs 
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poffefs fome knowledge of the law, as it affects the more ordinary 
occurrences in political fociety. It is often dangerous for non-pro- 
feffional perfons to dip into books, from which they may be fup- 
pofed to draw profeffional knowledge. It is, however, fatisfaétory 
to have a fource of information at hand, when an opportunity does 
not offer of advifing with a man of knowledge and confidence: 
it may, indeed, be more beneficial frequently to guide one’s felf by 
fach information, than by the weak or artful counfels of ignorant 
or mercenary practitioners. The induftry of this author is highly 
commendable, becaufe beneficial and ufeful to many members of 
the focicty : his compilation appears judicious and corre¢t. 


4 Calm Tiquiry into the Office and Duties of Furymen in Cafes of 
’ High Tresfon: with feafonable Remarks. Earacftly recommended 
to their Attention in the prefent Crifs. 8vs. 1s. Jordan. 1794. 
This fenfible, temperate, and incerefting effay, though written 
upon the fpur of the occafion, well deferves to furvive the wreck of 
time and violence. We fincerely hope that there may be no more 
prefling occafion for jurymen to be fo ftrongly reminded of their of- 
fice and duty. Our author has done it with great accuracy, pre- 
cifion, and candour. It is to be lamented, that any reafons exift to 
induce authors, who fo ably and honourably ftand up for the pu- 
rity of the confiitution, and the due execution of legal juftice, to 
fupprefs their names. his fpecies of timidity, if grounded in 
reafon, befpeaks th: : reality, —if occafioned by apprehenfion, proves 
the danger of an-arbitrary fyfiem of op preflion and cruelty little 
congenial with the fpirit of the Brivith « conti tution. 

-The immediate object of this author is to imprefs upon the minds 
of his readers, that jurymen cannot admit of any conftruétive or 
new {pecies of treafon, under any circumftances whatever.. As the 
ftatute of Edward III. oa provices, that if any other cafe, fup- 
pofed to be treafon, which is not absve foecified, doth happen before any 
Jidge, the fudge Srall tarry, without going to judgement of the trea- 
Somy till the caufe be frewed and declared before the king and his par- 
diament, whether it ought to be gudzed treafon or other ifs He 
properly and ftronzly cautions his countrymen, who might be called 
upon a jury, fte adily to fet their faces againft admittiag, as high trea- 
fon, what the lord chief juitice Eyre exprefsly confe fled i in his ‘Charge 
to the grand jury, was a trea/on of a@ nature for which no fatute had 
provided, and which no lawyer had ever dared to contemplate in its 
fulleft extent. 

‘ Let the jury then beware how, by their decifion, they give 
countenance to the introdu€tion of new treafons, or open the flood- 
gate for atorrent of abuies, which, if fuffered to rufh in under the 
fhape of conftructive treafons, may overwhelm the conttitution,’ 
P. 39. 

The conclufion of our author befpeaks the general aim of his 
eflay, 


‘ lf 
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$ If the Britifh conftitution is to ftand, it muft owe its fecurity to 
itfelf, it muft be fupported on its own principies; to lofe fight of 
thefe from an apprehention of temporary danger, in order to find 
new means of fafety, would be to fap the foundation in a vain at- 
tempt to prop the fuperftructure. 

‘ Into the queftion of the guilt or innocence of the individuals 
now before their count:y, it would ill become me to enter; but 
fure Iam, that every honeit juryman, and every true friend of the 
conftitution, wil! concur with me in the fentiment, Ziat whatever 
be the degree of their guilt, if it be of a nature which does not clearly 
come under the defcription of high treafon, by the fa:ute of LEpwarv 
THI. infivttely Letter were it that they fould be acquitted, than that 
the Britifh co afeitution fhould fuffer violation in order to bring them to 
punifiment” P. 50, 


ae ee se 


A Peetical Epifile addreffed to Mifs Wollftonecraft. Occafioned by 
reading her celebrated Effay on the Rights of Woman, and her 
Hiftorical « and Moral View of the French Revolution. By Fchn 
Henry Collis. 40. 1s. 6d. Vernor and Hood, 1795. 


Very poor indeed! The author, efter praifing Mifs Wollftone- 
craft (excepting however from his eulogium her political opinions), 
tells us that he is very angry with another woman of genius, Mifs 
Seward, for refufirg to fee him when he waited upon her, though 
he had an introductory letter from Mr. Jerningham. This is a ter- 
rible offence indeed; but what Mifs Woilftonecraft or the public 
have to do with it, the author muft fay, tor we cannot, 


Odes on Peace and War. Written by many eminent and diftinguified 
Lerfons. Svo. 35. fewed. Debrett. 1796. 

We are told in a Preface, remarkable for a happy obfcurity of 
ftyle, that thefe Odes ‘ were the academic exercifes in 1748 and’ 
1763, of thofe, who are much in recard among us for‘focial confider~ 
ations of active virtue, and of ufciul knowledge; of the gay, too, 
and the fhewy, as well as the witty and the wife.’ In reading thefe 
Odes, this learned preface-wriier fays, ‘ forefight may be not un- 
ufefully occupied. If, in any future emergence, they fhould be, 
amony any motives lucky enough to lead, from the evils of guilt and 
fuffering, to the oppofite objeéts—from the flagitious wreck of hu- 
man bleffings, to their virtuous recovery—from hoftilities, to Peace !” 
If we underftand this, the author means that fome of thefe Odes may 
be lucky enough to bring about a peace,—an opinion we cannot pof- 
fibly entertain, w hether we confider the merit of the Odes, or the 
nature of the war. 

With refpect to the Odes themfelves, the firft difcovery that is to 
be made on opening the book, is that—they are mot Odes; and the 
editor would probably have made the fame difcovery if he had cone 
sulted the running titles of any edition of Horace. Their merit as 
; ; poetical 
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poetical pieces is not of the firft clafs. Thofe, however, on Peace 
are fo much to our liking, that we care not how foon the youthful 
genuifes of our univerfities have the fame fubject prefcribed. 


Ode to the Benevolence of England, addreffed to Aliens and Natives. 
4to. 1s. Cullen. “1795. 


The writer of this little Ode has delineated his country in the 
faireft attitude, and given her the moft appropriate praife, when 
he celebrates the liberality fhown to the emigrants of all nations that 
have thronged to her protecting fhores. 


¢ Behold th’ immeafurable train of care, 
Exil’d, like thee, to our Britannia come! 
She their fure refuge in the laft defpair, 

The child of forrow’s univerfal dome. 
Her peafants with her princes vie 
Who thall fofteft balms fupply : 

Thefe their palaces beftow, 

And {cepter’d grief forgets its woe, 

Thofe uplift the lowly latch, 

And beckon forrow to their thatch. 
Friend to the wretched! Albion’s equal eye 
Warms, like the fun, all human mifery.’  P. 9g. 


But when he makes this a reafon for fupporting the war, as if this 
nation were too benevolent to do any wrong, we own we cannot 
go along with him in his argument. He fays indeed— 

* Nor ye, her patriots, doubt Britannia’s care ; 
Nor think the will, with fatal raflnefs, dare 
To wafte the treafure of her children’s blood.’ Pp. 13. 


Thoughts are free, as the proverb fays: there certainly are thofe 
who will prefume to think it, whatever they may fay. The mea- 
fure of this Ode is too much neglected : it loiters into profe. 


ne 2S 3 Ot OO <@ 


The Gracious Errand of Chrift ; cr, the Chriftian Religion unfpeaks 
ably beneficial to Men; wifely adapted, and ultimately defigned, to 
be an univerfal Blefing to the World: a Sermon, delivered at an 
Affociation of Minifters, held at Coggefhall, Effex, September g, 
1794, and publifed, with fome Additions, at their Requefl. By 
Richard Fry, Teacher of Languages, &c. at Billericay. 8vo. 
6d. Johnfon. 1795. ” 

The title-page informs us of a truth, which ought to be deeply 
impreffed on the hearts of Chriftians : and the perufal of this fermon 
is not likely to convince thofe who are fceptical, nor enlarge the 
apprehenfions of thofe to whom it is familiar. An affociation of mi- 


nifters has fanctioned it with their approbation, which is a proof at 
leaft, 
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leaft, that they were not at all fatigued by hearing a difcourfe of 
confiderable length, in which we, who read it coolly in our clofets, 
found little caufe either of admiration or difguft. 


A Key to the French Revolution ; or, an Account of Modern Fefuitifm. 

Fo which is added, an Effay toreduce the Principles of Unity, Indi- 
vifiility, Liberty, Equality, Social Guarantee, and Refiftance of 
Opprefion, which Philofophers and French Conftitutionalif's have 
ufurped, corrupted and mifapplied, for the Overthrow of Revealed 
Religion, to their original Biblic State; fo as to render them cor- 
refpondent with the effential Points of Chriftianity, the Briti~h Con- 
flitution, and that real and genuine Liberty, intended by his Ma- 
Jehy’s Declaration of the 2gth of Oftober, 1793. Together with 
Chronological Improvements of all the Sacred Numbers contained is 
the Prophet Daniel and the Revelation of St. Fohn. By Chriftopher 
Frederic Triebner, Minifier of the German Lutheran Church, in 
Little St. Helen's. 8vo. 35. Boards, Rivingtons. 1794. 


Our opinion of Mr. Triebner’s laft work (Crit. Rev. New Arr. 
March, 1794) was not favourable. The fubjeé& was perplexed with 
myfticifm, and the ftyle ungrammatical and confufed. In the pte- 
fent publication, he gives us a trimming upon this account, and de- 
clares that if we treat this Key in the fame manner, he will have an 
invincible doubt whether we are not one or other of thofe * whom 
the faint on the bank of the river, Dan. ch. xii. v. s—1o0, has fo 
remarkably defcribed, faying the ‘ the wicked fhall not underfiand, 
but they that are wife fall underfiand.” In whatever way Mr. T. 
refolves this doubt, and whether the Critical Review has been fore- 
told in Daniel or St. John, we affure him that he has no unjuft cen- 
fure to expect from us, on account of his principles, or his manner 
of divulging them. We believe him to be a good man and a good 
Chriftian; but he leaves us far behind him in the explanation of pro- 
phecy. ‘That he may have, however, a chance to draw the atten- 
tion of men more gifted in myfteries, we fhall ftate to our readers 
the three pofitions which he endeavours to eftablith. 

The firft, fays he, is, ‘ That the prefent profeffional conftitution 
of the French is either ufurped or degenerated truth, which [ fhall 
do by a parallelifm drawn between that conftitution and that revealed 
by God in the Bibie. 

* ad. That the practical fyftem of the national convention is not 
a new one, but invented and pra¢tifec by the old ferpent, fince the 
fall of devils and men, bv the Antediluvians, Nimrodians, Greeks, 
Romans, Popes, and Jefuits: and that it has been foretold by the 
{pirit of prophecy. 

* 3d. That nejther the ufe of arms alone, nor deiftical and philo- 
fophical writings; but the truth of God, fupported by the autho- 
rity and exertions of men, interefted for truth only, may effeé& a 
happy change of things.’ P. 43. 

The 
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The Sinner encouraged to Repentance; a Sermon, preached at the 
Opening of the Chapel of the New Houfe of Correction, for the County 
of Middlefex, on Sunday, Sept. 28, 1794, before the Chairman of 
the. Seffions, and a Committee of Magiftraies; and publified at their 
Requef. With a prefatory Addre/s to Magiftrates in general, aud 
to the Magiftracy of the County of Middlefex in particular, By 
Samuel Glafe, D.D. F.R. 8. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Ma- 
jefy, and one of his Majefty’s Fuftices of the Peace for the faid 
County, §8vo. 15, Rivingtons. 1794. 


In the prefatory Addrefs are fome judicious remarks on the ftate 
of offenders in a houfe of correétion, their fituation when releafed 
from it, and the neceflity of conf{tant infpection onAhe part of the 
magiftrates. The duty of the latter we conceive to be of the utmoft 
importance, fince (to follow up the metaphor of the preacher in his 
fermon), unlefs there are perfons to pour oil on the wounds of the 
difeafed in body, of what ufe is the building to receive them? and 
unlefs much more attention is paid to thofe whofe minds are taint- 
ed, a houfe defigned for penitence and reformation may produce 
the contrary eifeéts, may harden the finner in his firft courfe, and 
turn him out into fociety prepared for fevenfold greater mifchief. It 
is to be lamented that fo little attention is paid to the morals of the 
lower clafles by way of rendering houfes of this fort ufelefs; but, 
a3, long as fociety is conducted on the prefent plan, thefe houfes may 
perhaps be neceifary, and every magiftrate fhould confider himfelf 

as ftanding refpontible to his country, that no abufes fhould take 
place in an inftitution immediately under his infpeétion’ The fer- 
mon is addrefied more particularly to the inhabitants of ¢ the cheer- 
lefs manfion,’ from the text, ‘I was in prifon and ye vifited me,’ in 
which the diftinction is not fufficiently drawn between the perfons 
confined with or without guilt ia a prifon. A remark too might 
well have been fpared by the preacher, who defiring the ¢ prifoners’ 
to confider his oificiating as the effet of fincere compaflion towards 
them in their prefent unhappy fituation, obferves, that ‘ the fame 
office would have been faithfully and affectionately performed by 
their proper miniiter, if we (the preacher, and Dr. Gabriel who 
read prayers) had not appeared in his ftead; of whom it is no more 
than an aét of juftice to obferve, that he has adorned his humble 
but important {tation for many years with virtues, which would have 
done credit to an exalted one.’ The pulpit is not the place for com- 
plimeats, nor do we fee the propriety of one Chriftian minifter call- 

ing the important office of his brother an humble one. Throughout 
the difcourfe indeed, we fee the juftice of the peace inftead of the 
evangelical preacher, and are afraid that the language was much 
too refined for the majority of his hearers. 


A Ser - 
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A Sermon preached on Sunday, Feb. 23, 1794. By Jeremiah Foyce, 
twenty-three Weeks a clofe Prifoner in the Tower of London. To 
which is added an Appendix, containing an Account of the Author's 
Arreft for Treafonable Pra@ices ; his Examination before his Ma- 
jefty’s moft honourable Privy Council ; his Commitment to ihe Tower, 
and fubfequent Treatment. 8vo. 15. 6d. Symonds. 1794. 


An Account of Mr. Foyce’s Arreft, Fe. Together with Remarks on 
the Speeches of Mr. Wyndham, Sc. 8vo. gd. Symonds. 1795. 


The fermon prefixed to the former of thefe pamphlets is a well- 
written inquiry into the title which Chrift has to the claim of infpi- 
ration from the prophecies which he delivered; but its connection 
with the chief bufinefs of the pamphlet appears to us to be rather 
forced. The Appendix contains a very minute account of the treat- 
ment Mr. Joyce met with from the day of his arreft : and although 
fome may think he falls occafionally into egotifm, fuch memorials 
ought not to be confidered as interefting to one individual only. 
The public at large, we hope, will reap benefit from every addi- 
tional information tending to unfold a plot which had for its objeét 
the perfecution of innocence, and the coercion of fentiment. 

In the latter pamphlet he animadverts, with becoming indigna- 
tion, on the abfurd, yet wicked epithet of ‘ acquitted felon,’ be- 
ftowed upon him and his affociates by Mr. Wyndham. 


N O V E L S&. 


Tales of Inftruion and Amufement. Written for the Ufe of Young 
Perfons. By Mifs Mitchell. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Boards. New- 
bery. 1795. 

When we perceive talents, which are evidently qualified to fhine 
in the higher walks of literature, devoted to the more humble tafk 
of pouring inftruétion on the mind of youth, it would be unjuft to 
withhold the tribute of applaule. The leffons of difinterefted bene- 
volence, fortitude, humility, and prudence, contained in thefe * Tales 
of Inftruction,’—though, from their appropriate fimplicity of dition, 
peculiarly well adapted to the tender minds of the young,—may be 
ttudied with advantage by thofe who have attained a more advanced 
period of life. We {élect the following as an example, not becaufe 
it is the beft, but for the fake of its being one of the fhorteft. 


‘ Particular bufinefs obliged the tuter of Edgar and Florentine to 
leave them for a few days: but as he withed them to be profitably 
employed during his abfence, he left each a portion of Ovid’s Me- 
tamorphofes to learn, and told them he hoped at his return he fhould 
find they had not fpent their time inidlenefs. The two boys made 
the faireft promifes, and affured Mr. Frafier he fhould have no caufe 
to be diffatisfied with them. 

‘ As foon as they were left to themfelves, Edgar propofed a 
2 walk ; 
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walk; to which Florentine confented, faying, “ It is impoffible to 
ftudy to-day: let us enjoy our liberty, and to-morrew we will rife 
early, and make amends for loft.time.”” They accordingly fet out, 
and {auntered till dinner time; the reft of the day they were rowing 
about their father’s pond; too much occupied to think of ftudy. 
‘They went to bed, however, with the refolution of rifing early ; 
and accordingly defired George, their father’s man, to call them. 
But when he came the next morning they were both fo fieepy, that 
they forgot their tafks, and the clock ftruck nine whilft they were 
drefling. During their breakfaft a poor blind fiddler came tothe win- 
dow, and begged charity. “* Dear!” faid Edgar, “ how I fhould ad- 
mire a dance! Juliana, would you likeit?’’ Juliana faid “ yes,” and 
accordingly they made a party, and began dancing. After this ex- 
ercife, which they continued fome time, they went into the fum- 
mer-houfe to reft themfelves, and their attention was wholly oc- 
cupied by fome young birds, which Edgar had taken from the neft, 
and was endeavouring to rear. In the afternoon they attended their 
fifters on a vifit to one of their little neighbours, and thus was the 
fecond day paffed. ‘ Well,” faid Edgar, when he went to bed, 
“ fT am determined to ftudy to-morrow, fo I will put my book un- 
der my pillow.” 

‘ Florentine agreed to do the fame, * for,” faid he, * Mr. Frafier 
will certainly be very angry if he finds we have not obeyed him. 
*Tis very unlucky that juft at this time we fhould have fo much 
bufinefs. To-morrow I muft mend my kite, or I fhall have it 
quite {poiled.” 

“ And I,” cried Edgar, “ muft go to the fhop to buy fome 
marbles. Well! if we cannot ftudy to-morrow, we muft the next 
day, that is all. When once we fet about it, we fhall foon accom- 
plith it.” 

* The next day, however, and the next they found fufficient to 
divert them from ftudy : for the idle will always have fome pretext 
for their folly, and go on deferring what they ought to do, till the 
time is paft which they can call their own. A week had their tutor 
been abfent, when, one evening as they were playing before the 
houfe, they faw him coming at a little diftance ; this reminded them 
of their taiks, and inftead of {topping to welcome him home, they 
ran to feek their books; but they were miflaid, and after running 
into feveral rooms, and inquiring of every fervant, they could no 
where find them. They then fearched the fummer-houfe—but all 
in vain. They hurried back again to the houfe, and left Mr. Fra- 
fier fhould fee them, they went through the kitchen. Upftairs they 
crept to their father’s ftudy ; toffed the things about, and threw the 
books fome this way, and others that—but to little purpofe. They 
were then proceeding to look elfewhere, when Edgar cried, “ Bro- 
ther, a thought has this moment entered my head. Let us get our 
hats, and creep out foftly ; we will walk till ‘upper, and our tutor wll 

no: 
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not know. but we were out when he returned. It will then be fo 
fate he will not afk about our tafks to-night, and to-morrow we can 
vet them before he rifes.” 

“ What, without the books?” cried Florentine. 

“ Oh! we fhall find them, never fear ;’’ faid his brother. 

* They then immediately haftened through the garden, creeping 
clofe to the trees and buthes, left any one fhould fee them ; and then 
went into thofe paths they thought leaft frequented. As their only 


‘with was to efcape obfervation, they haftened along, regardlefs whi- 


ther, till the dufky tints of evening began toappear. Thefe warned 
them to return, but ftill fearful they fhould be home too foon, they 
loitered along, and having, without knowing it, taken a wrong turn, 
every ftep was carrying them farther from their houfe. It was now 


‘nearly dark, when, very much terrified, they perceived their mif- 


take. “ Oh! what fhall we do?” faid Florentine. ‘ What will 
become of us ?” 

** T am fure I know not,” replied Edgar. “ But let us return this 
way.” They then took hold of each other’s hand, and went a little 
farther, but prefently both tumbled over fome brambles. They got 
up, though very much fcratched and hurt, and began to cry and 
lament the folly which had caufed their troubles. 

“ Oh,” faid Edgar, “ that we had but learned our tafks! then 
we fhould have been happy at home with papa and mama.” The 
cold evening air pinched them very much, and they were exceed- 
ingly hungry. Prefently they faw, ata little diftance, a light; this 
revived their hopes, and they endeavoured to go towards it, as thev 
fuppofed it proceeded from fome cottage. They were, however, 
miftaken, and after getting feveral falls over the bufhes, were obliged 
to relinquifh their attempt, for it was only a vapour which arofe 
from the neighbouring fens. Tired, half famifhed with hunger, and 
fhaking with cold, they were at length obliged to fit down under 
fome bufhes. They wept fome time, but growing fleepy, they 
clafped their arms round each other’s neck, and cried themfelves to 
repofe. 

‘ In the mean time, their parents, aftonifhed at their not return- 
ing, fent fervants every way in fearch of them. Mr. Frafier, too, 
walked out, in the hope of finding them, but was obliged to return 
unfuccefsful to Mr. and Mrs. Wyatt, whofe feelings upon the occa- 


~ fion were agonizing beyond defcription. All night they fat up, 


liftening to every found they heard, in hopes it might be their re- 
turning children. Atlength Mr. Wyatt, unable to bear the torture 
of fufpenfe, joined the fearch, but with as little fuccefs as thofe he 
had before fent. 

* With the firft dawn of morning Edgar and Florentine awoke, 
and getting up looked around them. But what was their aftonifh- 
ment, when they found themfelves in the middle of a large com- 
mon, which they knew was nearly three miles from their father’s 

9 houfe, 
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houfe. Inftantly recolleéting the occurrences of the preceding evens 
ing, they determined to haften heiwe, where they arrived about 
feven o'clock. The moment they entered the hall, their parents 
flew to meet them, ana for forme minutes gave way to the joy they 
felt, at again clafping their_cnildren in their arms. They then en- 
tered the parlour, aud Mr. Wya:t afked the caufe of their ftaying 
out all night? ‘the crimuon glow of fhame fuffufed their counte- 
nances, and after a few momenis pavfe, they threw themfelves at 
the'r father’s feet, and confefied the whole affair. Mr. Wyatt bid 
them rife, but faid nothing more till after breakfaft, when taking 
them into his ftudv, he addreiled them in the following manner : 
“ Though J highiy condemn your idlenefs, which has brought up- 
on you fo much uneafinefs, I decline all farther punifiment, be- 
caufe I think you have already fuffered very feverely. Yet I can- - 
not omit the opportunity of giving you fome advice, which may 
deter you from fimilar faults in future. You fay you did not intend 
wholly to neglect your tafks, you only deferred ftudying them till 
another d: ys w hich is merely faying you had not refolution to do 
what you knew was your duty. You were unwilling to beftow the 
neceflary attention which was required, though you felt vourfelves 
culpable in not obeying your tutor’s commands; you therefore tried 
to reft fatisfed with the poor evafion of deferring till to-morrow what 
ought to have been accomplifhed to-day. But the morrow came, 
and your intention was again deferred, till you found that every day, 
as it increafed you: mage ig increafed alfo your idlenefs and ir- 
refolution. [hus w! ght at firft have been ‘performed with eafe, 
you fulfered, by pry to become the greateft difficulty. To avoid 
detection, you had then recourfe to the meannefs of deceit ; the in- 
conveniencies that deceit has bronght upon you, are too recent to 
need particularizing. Let me, uowever, notice fome confequences 
of your fault, which feemed to‘ have efcaped your obfervation : 
“namely, the oe Pipa of that Being whom by your mifconduct 
you have offended, and the agonizing fenfations you laft night oc- 
cafioned your mother and wyfelf. ignorant of what m ieht have be- 
fallen you, we have paffed the tedious hours in all the horrors of 
dread and fufpenfe. How you interd to expiate your fault I know 
not; but the only atonemert which can be acceptable to Heaven, 
and pleafing to us, is, to avoid a fimilar conduét in future. And 
be affiired that unleis you reiolve, and keep firm to your refolution, 
to overcome the habitual indolence you lave fome time indulged, 
there is no faying to what evils you may not be precipitated; for 
indolence, and want of refolution, are the fources of half the mife- 
ries of life. The former will expofe its votaries to all the diftrefles 
of poverty ; the latter plunge them in every ffecies of vice.’ Vol. i. 
r.95. 


Duncan 
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Duncan and Pegey: a Scottifh Tale. By Elizabeth Helme, Author 
of Louifa; or, the Cottage on the Moor, Se. Se. Se, 2 Fels. 
12m0. 75. fewed. Bell. 1794. 

An artlefs tale, written with fimplicity, which may prove an 
agreeable amufement as a relaxation from graver ftudies. 


Sufannas or, Traits of a Modern Mifs; a Novel. 4 Vols. tame. 

; 12s. fewed. Lane. 1795. 

Allages have had their prevailing follies: a paifion for expenfive difli- 
pation, and a rage for every caprice fanétioned by the authority of 
fafhion, are perhaps more ftriking features of the prefent, than the 
affectation of fentiment. Affectation, of every kind, is undoubt- 
edly ridiculous, and the tafte and morals of youth have, not unfre- 
quently, been vitiated by the inflated fentiments and improper 
tendency of many modern novels: yet, in the opinion of fome acute 
judges, * more grand moral truths have been promulgated by novel- 
writers, than by any other clafs of men.’ However this may be, 
there is certainly fome truth in an obfervation of Roufleau’s—That 
when the romantic maxims of former ages began to appear ridicu- 
lous, the revolution was not fo much owing to reafon, as to a cor- 
ruption of manners. Could we rob the youthful mind of its gay 
miftakes, and fubftitute, for the ardour of warm feelings and the 
glowing illufions ef fancy, a correct knowledge of ‘ things as they 
are’—we might rather, perhaps, retard than accelerate that refor- 
mation, the probability of which philofophy, in the prefent day, has 
endeavoured, not untuccefsfully, to demonftrate. he writer of 
Traits of a Modern Mifs icems to have had in view Mrs. Lennox’s 
celebrated Female Quixote: but the chara€ers of Sufanna and Mrs. 
Lennox’s Arabella are by no means equally interefting : the m ftakes 
of the latter are the errors of genivs,—and fuperior minds will ultie 
mately correct themfelves. But the weak, ver{atile Sufanna is cha- 
racterifed as a ridiculous compound of affectation and vanity: her 
frailties have not even the excufe of fentibility, nor her follies the 
charm of vivacity. Thofe who love ridicule may be entertained 
with this work, which is written with humour.—It may alfo be 
read with advantage by any modern mils, who may be expofed, by 
habits of indolence, an uncultivated mind, or negligent guardians, 
to the temptation of conimitting fimilar abfurdities. 


Caftle Zittaw. A German Tale. By C. R. 3 Hols. i2me. 
gs. jewed. Lane. 1794. 


Pope’s fatire on womca might perhaps with more propriety 
be applied to the generality of modern novels—that they * have no 
character at all— 


‘ Matter too foft a lafting mark to bear !’ 
C.R.N. Arr. (XIV.) May, 1795. I However 
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However entertaining it may prove to the fair fubfcribers to cis- 
culating libraries, to follow, through three, four, and fometimes five 
infipid volumes, a tender tale in which the ladies are all beautiful, 
virtuous, and gentle, like our prefent race of young ladies,—the 
lovers noble, brave, faithful, and devoted—very unlike our pres 
fent race of young gentlemen,—to grave reviewers, who have been 
accuftomed to regard mankind with a philofophic eye, the tafk is 
by no means equaily delectable——We would admonifh our young 
female readers not to expeét, as the reward of their virtues, thofe 
critical and extraordinary coincidences which, againft all the laws of 
probability and calculations of chances, invariably remove every 
obftacle that oppofes the wifhes of their favourite heroines: for 
though virtue is in fome degree always attended by ‘ her chafte and 
fair attendant, pleafure,’ fhe often leads through rugged paths, and 
muft be cheriflied for her own fake: the pleafure fhe confers is al- 
together internal, and confifts in a felf-acquitting confcience,— 
which, however it may meliorate, will by no means fhield from the 
cafualties, the vexatious cares and difappointments of life. . 


MEDICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL. 


An Account of a new and fucce/sful Method of treating thofe Affec- 
tions which arife from the Poifon of Lead; to which are added, 
general Obfervations on the internal Ufe of Lead as a Medicine. 
By Henry Clutterbuck, Member of the Corporation of Sungeons, and 


Surgeon to the Royal Univerfal Difpenfary. 8vo. 25. Boofey. 

1794: 

Lead is undoubtedly ene caufe of the colica Piétonum, and of its 
frequent attendant, palfy of the hands. But that it is the fole ex- 
clufive caufe, few rational inquirers will admit. Mr. Clutterbuck 
fees, however, in this mineral the fomes both of the colic and pal- 
fy, and is profufe in his compliments to fir George Baker for the 
difcovery. The whole, however, of his theoretical and preliminary 
abfervations is trite and objectionable. The remedy is of more con- 
fequence; and, if mercury be fo ufeful, as he contends, in this 
difeafe, his work will be more truly valuable than if the whole of 
his pathology had been corre¢t, polifhed, and accurately difcrimi- 
nated. Calomel, he obferves, is the moft ufeful purgative, and 
mercury, ufed either internally or by friction, the moft falutary fti- 
mulus. Thefe obfervations deferve much attention, and there is 
great reafon to think that mercury may be highly ufeful both in 
the early and advaneed ftages of the dif¢afe. 

The obfervations on the internal ufe of lead confift chiefly of 
extracts from authors ref{pecting its utility and its dangerous effects 
asa medicine. Mr. Clutterbuck obferves that no inconvenience 


arifes from the difpenfary pill, which contains half a grain of fugar 
of 
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of lead ineach dofe. We can tell him that he would never find 
any danger, and feldom any inconvenience, did it contain ten 
times that quantity. 


Oratio Anniverfaria in Theatro Collegit Regalis Medicorum Londi- 
nenfis, ex Harveit Inftituto, habita a Joanne Latham, M. D. 
Socio: Die OAobris Decimo Ofavo, Fefo Sani Luce Evan- 
gelite, A. D, MDCCXCIY. 8v0. 25. Boards. Longman. 
i795 
To deliver the Harveian Oration is a work of neceffity,—to pub- 

lith it, of choice ; and this attempt deferved not, for its matter or its 

languige, to have ftepped beyond the theatre, or been heard of, 
after the feftival of the evangeliitt on which it was pronounced. 

Praifes are profufely and fomewhat injudicioufly fcattered; and the 

exclamations refpecting the profperity and happinefs of this king- 


dom were neither correct at the period, nor prophetic of that which 
has fince elapied. 


Jnfirudtions for collefing and preferving various Subjeds of Natural 
Hifory; as Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Shells; Corals, Plants, &c. 
Together with a Treatife on the Management of In/e&s in their 
feveral States ; fele&ed from the beft Authorities. By E. Dono- 
van, Author of the Natural Hiftories of Britih Birds, and Infeéds. 
S$vo. 45.fewed. Rivingtons. 1794. 


We have not met with inftructions more judicious and fatisfac- 
tory. The young natural hiftorian will feel, in his progrefs, great 
_. . - ° S ’ g 

obligations to the hints of Mr. Donovan. 


A Treatife on the Errors.and Defeés of Medical Education: in 
evhich are contained Odfervations on the Means of correing them. 
By Thomas Withers, M. D. M. M. 8S. L. Phyfician to the 

owe County Hofpital and Public Difpenfary.' Sue. 25. Dilly. 
£794 


The hackneyed tale, though well told, of what a phyfician fhould 
be. But, while the world has refolved to take medical knowledse 
on truft, Slingfby and Veftris may teach the ftudent to make @ 
bow, and lord C hefterfield’s Letters qualify the fine fimpering gen- 
tleman for the practice—of the world.—Thus equipped, his fuccefs 
js certain, Dr. Withers has ftudied in the fchool of Dr, Gregory, 
and follows, in the treatife before us, his {teps, with little addition, 
and no improvements, | 


I2 EAST 
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EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 


A Sketch of the Debate at the India Houfe, on the gth of Odtober, 
1794, on Mr. Lu/lington’s Motion to raife and clothe three Fenx 
sible Regiments, 3c. By William Woodfaill, 4to. 15.6d. Debrett. 


The Adjourned Debate, O8. 23, 1794, on the fame Queftion. By 
W. Wodfal?. 4to. 21. Debrett, 1794. 


This is undoubtedly one of the moft interefting debates that ever 
was entered upon by any public body, as it involves topics of the 
utmoit importance to our national independence. We {hall there- 
fore enlarge our extracts beyond our ufual limits on fuch occafions, 

Mr. Lufhington’s introductory fpeech is toierably fenfible; and, 
in all refpeéts, unlike the minifterial petulance, juggling, and myf- 
tery, difplayed in another public affembly. 

When, however, he obferves, p. 11,, that in the feudal times 
of Edward II]. and Henry V. the ¢ national mafs of Eng- 
Jand was exerted again{t that of France,’ and was triumphant, he 
betrays a deplorable want of hiftorical knowledge. The whole feu- 
dal army of England, when raifed by Edward {L, againft Scotland, 
did not exceed one hundred thoufand men ; while the national mafs, 
which nothing but a defpair and an enthufiafm equal to that of France 
could raife, might amount to one million. Many caufes contri- 
buted to the fmallnefs of the feudal armies, fo well known to ev ery 
reader of hiftory. But leaving this, as too prolix for our purpofe, 
we fhall barely obferve the fact, that, from all accounts, there is no rea+ 
fon to fuppofe that any army led by an Enelith monarch into France 
exceeded shirty thoufand effective men. Two of our ; great victories 
there were the mere fruits of defpair on one fide a: id prefumpti on 
on the other. And the whole of our temporary fuccefs in France 
Was owing to the circumitances of the times, to the weaknefs of 
one French monarch, to the madnefs of another,—to the confined 
boundaries of the royal power while Bretagne, Burgundy, &c. were 
independent principalities,—nay to the very afliftance of Burgundy 
in the time of Efenry V. and VI. which was fo important, that, as 
foon as the duke deferted our caufe, it failed. ‘To com pare our 
triumphs in ancient France with the efforts of the prefent day, is there- 
fore not only abfurd in itfelf, but may lead to the moft fatal delufion, 


¢ Mr. Henchman faid, approving a s ne did moft heartily, every 
effort that could be made to overthrow that horrid fyftem of anar- 
chy, confufion, and devaitation, which was extending itfelf upon 
the continent of Europe, and which threatened to deitroy the con- 
ftitution and happinels of this kingdom, he felt great pleafure in 
giving his voice in favour of the addrefs before them; an addrefs 
-exprefiive, he believed, of the fentiments of a very great majority of 
this nation: and he hoped that the example, which the company 
weie 
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were about to fet, would be followed by many, if not by all the 
corporate and commercial bodies in the kingdom. His honourable 
friend had ftated, that this was a war: gainft property, and if fo, how, 
he would afk, ought it to be refifted? not by burdenfome taxes, af- 
fecting the poor, as well as the rich ; not by additional excife, {till 
encreafing the price of the moft common neceflaries of life; no; in 
his opinion, Mr. Henchman faid, the force and power of property 
ought to refift the attack upon property: and fuch being the cafe, 
who could be fo proper, as the firft trading company in the world, 
to take the lead upon fuch an occafion?’ Pp. 16, 


Mr. Henchman proceeds to obferve (pr. 17), that, ‘ when the moft 
ferious day of trial comes, and we know not how foon it may, pro- 
perty will not be effectually defended by thofe who have none.’ 

‘ Sir Francis Baring faid, it had been far from his intention ta 
impeach the company’s folidity; he had merely rifen fo fuggeft that 
there were two difficulties i in the way of the propofition, which had 
that day been recommended, and which feemed to meet with the 
concurrence of every gentleman who had {poken on the fubjeét, viz. 
the by-law that had been referred to, and the conditions of their char- 
ter under the aé& of parliament refpecting the ap Pr opriation of the 
furplus for the ufe of the public. He well knew that the emptinefs 
of the company’s coffers was owing to the exigencies of the war, 
and to the other circumftances ftated by the hon. dire¢tor.’ Pp. 22. 

Serjeant Watfon, who acts a remarkable part in the various India 
debates, and is in truth a petty quibbling orator, worthy of the 
greateft minifterial patronage, makes 2 foeech in his ufual manner, 
full of violence and chicane., He obferves that the enemy is at the 
gate, and our conftitution, (daily violated by power and corrup= 
won), our religion, (* do unto others even as you would have them 
do unto you,’ ¢ it is as eafy for a cable to pafs the eye of a needle, 
as for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven ;’) our laws (open, 
like the London Tavern, for all who can afford to pay the reckon- 

ing,) our liberty, (the fufpenfion of the habeas corpus act,) are all 
at fieke. We lament the greatnefs of the fake, and have never 
ceafed to blame thofe who riiked it, the wager being very unequal, 
This petulant orator proceeds to obviate a remark of Mr. Lufhing- 
port that this country was the Cartiago ef deleada of France, by 
lyly obferving that ¢ Hannibal was aki tally at the gate, and the dan- 
ger at our door.” We know not which comparifon to prefer; for 
the firft leads-to defpair ; and the fecond is a ¢ fimile unlike.’ 

Mr. Le Mefurier (then mayor) faid, he * had good reafon to ap- 
prehend that the number of difaffeted perfons in the kingdom was 
greater than had been gener-iiy imagined ;’ and he adds, that the 
india company fhould fet an xa mple ° he country, as their wealt 
would be one of the firft objects of invafion or infurrection. he 

queftion 
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queftion was adjourned, owing to a want of form in the previous 
notice. 

At the adjourned debate, on the 23d of O&ober, Mr. Collins 
began with reading a written remonftrance againft the meafure pror 
pofed. Mr. Lufhington fupports it wita fome ability. 

* It has been infinuated, I have heard, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
been actuated by private confiderations in the bufinefs fubmitted to 
you this day, but I gave no credit to the rumour, until the words of 
the honourable gentleman, who opened the debate, proved that fuch 
opinions did exift, 1 confefs, fir, that the meafure propofed origi- 
nated from private feelings, and in a principle of felf-regard, and it 
is my ardent wifh and the exclufive object of my prefent exertion, 
that the honourable gentleman and every other man of property in 
the country fhould feel and aét upon the fame principle.’ p, 5. 

Histopics often occur in the late parliamentary debates, particularly 
that the only way to a f{peedy peace is a vigorous profecution of the 
war. We muft obferve, 1. The prefent war is confeffedly unlike 
all preceding; yet the argument has been ufed in all former wars; 
hence it cannot apply. 2. The argument is a mere dilemma of fo- 
phiftry ; for we declare our fole objeétion to peace is the exittcuce of 
the prefent government of France; yet we abfurdly and inconfe- 
quently declare our intention never to intermeddle with her inter- 
nal government; hence it is clear, to the meaneft capacity, that we 
make war merely for the fake of making war, and not on the ftale 


e 


pretence of attaining peace. Quos Deus vult perder, prius dementat, 

* Sir Francis Baring (who had at the lafi court, declared he fhould 
ftate his fentiments on the meafurre, when it came again under con- 
fideration) faid, he by no means objected to addreffing his majefty, 
declaring their loyalty to the fovereign, and their attachment to the 
conftitution, and firm refolution to maintain it, but he could not 
help expreffing his concern that {uch a motion fhould have been 
propofed, as he conceived the Eaft India company ought carefully 
to avoid interfering in any queftion, that might be confidered as 
appertaining to party or politics, but more particularly a queftion 
which was diametrically oppofite to her private intereit. It was by 
peace alone, that fhe could profper, or even fulfil her current en- 
gagements. War muftalways be injurious, and might prove ruin- 
ous and deftructive. At the laft court, dowbts had been entertained 
whether the company were not reftrained from carrying the mea- 
{ure into effect; at which court, he had taken the liberty of fug- 
gefting fome obfervations, but he never for a moment imagined, 
either that fo refpectable a body as that court, or any defcription of 
perfons in the country, could ferioufiy and foberly agree to decide 
aud vote a meafure, that was clearly illegal. On that point, how- 
ever, every perfon muft now be fatisfied, from the opinions of two 


gentlemen high in the profeffion of the law, which they had heard 
read j 
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read; and indeed no man, with a legal underftanding, could have 
thought differently on the fubject for a moment ; he therefore re 
commended to the ferious confideration of the court, whether # 
would be wife even to manifeft a difpofition contrary to law, and 
hoftile to their own intereft ? Thofe gentlemen who were fo decided 
in their opinions at the laft court, who would not liften to the legal 
obftacles which were fuggefted, and who prefled for an immediate 
vote, had now recourfe to expedients, and thoughtthey might fhel- 
ter themfcives under the idea, that the men are to be raifed eventually 
for the fervice of the company in India; but the veil was too flimfy, 
and too thin, not to be feen through. The /urplus arifing from the 
whole of the company’s affairs in India, and at home, is directed by 
the act for the renewal of the charter, to be applied towards a divi- 
dend to the proprietors ; towards the difcharge of their debts; and 
when thofe objects fhould have been accomplithed, then to pay 
500,000. tothe public. But in confequence of the war, the goods 
have fold for lefs, whilft their expences are confiderably more; that 
inftead of a furplus, after providing for thofe objects, which are di- 
ftinétly nenionel in the act, there will not this year be fufficient te 
pay any part of the 500,000l. which the public have a right to ex- 
pect, of courfe no fund can exift, from whence the company can 
defray the expence of the regiments now propofed to be voted.’ Pp. 13. 

Mr. Serjeant Watfon replies; and this fingular perfonage, who 
appears a heterogeneous being in the court, as ufual, defies all fenfe 
of propriety and moderation. 

Mr. William Adair, in an able fpeech on the fubjett, has the 
following remarks: 


‘In the obfervations he had to offer on the prefent queftion, the 
court would naturally expect his real opinion, and he would give 
it; he fhould be, as he had been upon every other occafion, actu- 
ated by a zeal for the intereft of his fellow proprietors. He fhould 
endeavour to fpeak the fentiments of an Englifhman, he begged 
pardon, of a ‘Briton, at heart. He was by profeilion, indeed, an 
advocate, but he had never played the advocate there. The con- 
juné@ture was, it could not but be admitted, highly arduous and 
alarming. He perfectly agreed, therefore, that if ever there was a 
moment in which unanimity was neceflary, it was the prefent. It 
was a~moment in which party animofities fhould be facrificed at 
the altar of public concord; but how was the willing facrifice to 
be obtained? By mutual conceflions ; not by one party’s clamour- 
ing that the nation was divided, without advancing a fingle ftep to- 
wards the point of its union. Each fhould give up fomething of 
its differences, for unanimity upon the whole. The reciprocity jhould 
not be all on on, fide.’ P. 22. 


His reply to ferjeant Watfon, p. 27, is fevere, but moft juft. 
‘I would 








- 
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* I would not advife the company to take refuge from an infraétion 
of law, under a puerile conceit; and impofe upon them a tatk, 
which might excite {cruples in the mind of the meaneft pettifoger.’ 

Sir Francis Baring, in his anfwer to Mr. David Scott, obferved, 
that the objections to the motioi lay in a very {mall compafs; bes 
ing ‘a pofitive act of parliament, {applying the furplus funds to 
the public revenue,) and an empty purfe.’ 

Mr, Jackfon alfo {poke ftrongly againft the motion, and the mi- 
niftry ; and quoted Mr. Burke’s expreflion, ‘ other violations may 
injure the conftitution, but the repeal of the habeas corpus act actu- 
ally diffolves the community.’ 


The difcuffion ended in nothing, but a propofal of reference to 2 
general court of proprietors. But never were the abfurdities of a vio- 
lent ruling faction fo completely developed, and fo fhamefully 
foiled. 


MISC ELLANEOU 6&. 


The Lounger’s Common-Place Book, or, Alphabetical Arrangement of 
Mifcellaneous Anecdotes ; a Biographic, Political, Literary, and 
Satirical Compilation, in Profe and Verfe. Fol. II, Sve. 55 
6d. Boards. Kerby. 17094. 


This third volume, like the two former, is diftributed alphabe- 
tically. The author is ftill lively and fenfible, —ftill eager, and fome- 
what democratical. It is, however, an interefting little farrago, 
which we laid down unwillingly. 


Plain and ufeful Inftrutions to Farmers; or, an improved Method of 
Management of Arable Land; with fome Hints upon Drainage, 
Fences, and the Improvement of I urnpike and Crofs Roads. Ad- 
dreffed to Conntry Gentlemen and Farmers in general. By Fofeph 
Hcdfhinfon. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 1794. 


Thefe Inftructions it is difficult to abridge: they confift in alter- 
nating the crops, fo as to prevent two fucceflive crops of corn, and 
in following the drefling by crops that deftroy weeds. The hints 
on drainage, fences, and roads, are the fuggeitions of a man of 
practical knowledge, with a found judgment. 





